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HUNT SAFELY 


By VIRGIL HETTINGER 


F YOU have weighed yourself on the scales of SAFETY and 


find that you are wanting, perhaps the following rules will be 


of some help to you. Make a list of them and tack them up in your 
hunting lodge in a conspicuous place. 


i, 


2. 


“I 


Never carry a loaded gun in the car with you—it’s against 
the law. 

Before entering a hunting lodge or residence of any kind, 
point your firearm in a “neutral” direction and unload it 
completely. Work the bolt, lever or pump a few extra times 
to insure its being empty. Place the gun in the gunrack and 
LEAVE THE ACTION OPEN. 

Do not take any gun from the rack, other than your own, 
without getting permission from the owner. When you take 
your own gun from the rack, first ascertain if the action is 
open. If it is not, open it immediately. 

When leaving the camp or car to hunt, point your gun in a 
“neutral” direction to load the magazine. Do not load the 
chamber till the gang has thinned out, and you are left on 
your “stand.” 

After you load the chamber, see that the “SAFETY” slide 
or lug, is in the “SAFE” position. Hunt with it that way. 
It is less apt to be discharged accidentally, BUT DON’T 
TRUST IT EVEN THEN. 

Do not stand, at ANY time, with the “butt” on the ground 
and the muzzle grasped with both hands. 

Be sure you are shooting at game and not another hunter. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


13. 


16. 


If you gather in a group to eat your lunch, open the action 
and lay the gun down carefully. When you pick it up again 
be careful you don’t get any snow or dirt in the muzzle. 
Never walk single file with the chamber loaded. DO NOT 
TRUST THE SAFETY. Unload the chamber and leave the 
action open. 

If you hand your gun to a partner across a fence or stream, 
open the action first. 

If climbing over a fence, crossing a stream or obstacle of any 
kind, open the action first. If you must lay the gun down, 
place it so the muzzle will point away from you at all times. 
When you pick it up again, grasp it by the “hind legs.” 
Never stand a gun against a tree, log, or fence. Lay it down 
carefully, with the muzzle pointed AWAY. 

Never exchange guns with a partner for a hunt. You can’t 
possibly be as familiar with his gun as you are with your 
own. 

If, for any reason at all, you use a different gun than usual, 
familiarize yourself with its action thoroughly before taking 
it afield. 

In case of a jam, do not try to force the action. You may 
damage the gun or explode a cartridge. Remove the cartridge 
that is causing the trouble, carefully, with the muzzle pointed 
in a “neutral” direction. 


WEAR PLENTY OF RED. 


If these rules are carried out religiously and to the letter, the 


number of hunting accidents will decrease very noticeably. 






























































Axtms of Find 


By L. M. HENDERSON 


Now these are the maxims of Nimrod 
When hunters go seeking their game: 
Take only such life as is needed 

For tropby or eating of same. 


And let not your shooting be wanton 

Nor greed cram your game-bag to 
brim— 

Your son is due bis share of bunting, 

And those who come following him. 


When two pheasants flush for your 
partner, 

Allow him the chance for a “double.” 

Hold fire till his shotgun is empty— 

A game-hog is looking for trouble. 


Say, “That shot was tough!” if he 
misses, 

And, “Better luck next time, old chap!” 

Don't yell that bis shooting was awful— 

For you too may enter the trap. 


Or when he makes shots that you envy, 

Don’t say, “Lucky shot!” or make light. 

Aren't you pleased by praise when it’s 
due you? 

A sportsman gives each one his right. 


The State grants a license for hunting, 

But steady your lead and your aim; 

Make sure you kill clean and bu- 
manel y— 

You never have license to maim! 


If you wound your game, even slightly, 
Search on till you find it at last. 

Don't leave it to die in the cover— 
This you owe your sport: Be steadfast! 


In tent or in cabin be careful. 
Destroy not the source of your sport. 
Obey all the laws of the Red Gods, 
And they will repay you in sort. 


One tree can make millions of matches; 
One match can kill millions of trees. 
Make sure that your fires do not smolder 
To flame in a quick-rising breeze. 


The woods in which you seek your 
pleasure 

Are also the home of your game; 

Be not for a moment so careless 

That you should destroy them in flame! 


Take heed before squeezing the trigger; 
Make sure of your Mark and your Plan. 
Is taking of game so important 

You'd risk hurting your fellow man? 


Bring not your gun loaded to campfire; 
Remove all the shells, every one! 
Already the papers are saying: 

“Man shot by an ‘unloaded’ gun.” 


Now these are the maxims of Nimrod. 
To them harken well if you will— 
There’s more to your hunting than 


merely 


The find, and the shot, and the kill. 
So honor the rights of the hunter, 
Though stranger or partner to thee; 
For all, in the eyes of the Red Gods, 
Are joined in one Fraternity. 


Reprinted, Courtesy National Sportsman 
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MILLIONS FOR WILDLIFE 


The signing of the Pitman-Robertson Federal-Aid-to- 
Wildlife Bill by President Roosevelt recently will give 
tremendous impetus to the wildlife restoration movement 
throughout the United States. This bill, (S-2670), which 
was unanimously passed by the United States Senate on 
August 10, provides that approximately $3,000,000 of sports- 
men’s taxes, which are now going into the General Fund 
of the United States, will be spent “for the sportsmen’s 
benefit,” without additional taxation on anyone. 

It simply means the transfer of the present excise tax 
on sporting arms and ammunition from the General Fund 
of the U. S. Treasury to a special Federal-Aid-for-Wildlife 
Fund. This amounts to approximately three million dollars 
annually which will be distributed to the states in accord- 
ance with the ratio the number of licensed hunters in each 
state bears to the total number of licensed hunters of the 
country. 

Of the total fund to be used under the plan 75% will be 
available from the federal fund, provided the individual 
states furnish the additional 25%. There will, thus, be 
made available for wildlife restoration a total annual fund 
of approximately four million dollars. This will be spent 
on approved wildlife restoration projects in every state in 
the Union. 

Under this Act the apportionment of any one state shall 
not exceed the sum of $150,000 annually, nor may the funds 
be used for any purpose except wildlife restoration, which, 
according to the Bill, shall be construed to mean and in- 
clude the selection, restoration, rehabilitation, and improve- 
ment of areas of land or water adaptable as feeding, rest- 
ing, or breeding places for wildlife, including acquisition 
by purchase, condemnation, lease, or gift of such areas. 

Any State desiring to avail itself of the benefits of this 
Act shall by its State fish and game department submit to 
the Secretary of Agriculture full and detailed statements 
of any wildlife restoration project proposed. If the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture finds that such project meets with the 
standards set up by him and approves it, the state agencies 
must then furnish him with such surveys, plans, specifica- 
tions, estimates, etc., as he may require in order to start 
the ball rolling. 


Pennsylvania will benefit considerably through the avail- 
ability of the $150,000 annually under the new law, for it 
will give the Game Commission an excellent opportunity 
to further promote its own far-reaching program of game 
restoration, especially its land improvement and develop- 
ment plan, the farm-game program, and its research work. 
Funds may also be available to augment its game lands 
purchase program. 


It is too early to determine just how Pennsylvania’s 
pro rata share will be used, but the sportsmen are assured 
that the Commission will not let one blade of grass grow 
under its feet in working out a beneficial program and ac- 
quiring the funds to carry it. 


EDITORIAL 


November, |937 
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PLAYING IT SAFE 


There should be a noticeable decrease in the number of 
hunting accidents this season if the drastic rules and regu- 
lations established by the recent Legislature has any effect 
on the minds of the hunting public at all. No stone has 
been unturned in an effort to make the woods and fields 
safe for the hunter, but unless he exercises and obeys the 
rules and regulations which have been set aside for his 
well being and safety, all of these efforts will have been 
made in vain. 

After all, it is up to every individual hunter to look 
after his own safety and the safety of his fellow men. The 
Game Commission and the sportsmen may recommend and 
the Legislature can pass all the laws in the world designed 
to protect human life, but in the final analysis it is up to 
the individual himself to see that they are carried out. 

One of the outstanding features of this year’s campaign 
to eliminate hunting accidents will be that of prohibiting 
intoxicated hunters from participating in the chase. A 
drunken hunter, like a drunken driver, is a menace to his 
fellow men and is now denied the right to either carry a 
firearm or to operate a motor vehicle. 

Under the new Code there are stringent laws which not 
only exact heavy penalties but provide for the revocation 
of hunting licenses in all cases where hunters are found 
intoxicated. 

Another safety feature which will be stringently en- 
forced by the Commission this year will be the five-man 
hunting party for small game. This new law serves two 
purposes; it limits the possibility of hunting accidents in 
open fields where too many hunters congregate in one 
area, and at the same time gives the game a better break. 
Landowners do not like large gangs combing their fields, 
either. 

The 9 o’clock feature of the opening day for small game 
and for bucks will again be effective this year. This fea- 
ture won the unanimous approval of the sportsmen last 
season and undeniably resulted both in a decrease of hunt- 
ing accidents and a saving of game. 

Another method by which the Commission can and will 
make a strenuous effort to reduce the number of hunting 
accidents is through the destruction of all unsafe firearms 
which come into its possession. Up until the last Legis- 
lature all firearms confiscated from unnaturalized citizens 
were sold at auction according to law regardless of the 
mechanical condition of the weapon. Under the new Code, 
however, the Game Commission has been granted power 
to dispose of all firearms which in their opinion are unsafe. 
Thus another great hazard is removed. 


All hunting accidents must now be reported to the Har- 
risburg office of the Game Commission within 72 hours. 


Please help to reduce hunting accidents. Let’s beat last 
year’s excellent record. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
GAME CONFERENCE 


By SETH GORDON 


; i EREIN is a brief report of the recent joint annual convention 

of the International Association of Game, Fish and Conser- 
vation Commissioners and the American Fisheries Society, in 
Mexico City, August 23 to 27, 1937, which I had the pleasure of 
attending as a delegate from Pennsylvania. 


Attendance 


The attendance was better than anticipated, but a number of 
States were not represented, due in part to the fact that there are 
too many national or international meetings to attend. 

The sudden death of Hon. Charles F. Thompson, Conservation 
Director of Illinois, President of the International Association, in 
Chicago on the day before the sessions began cast gloom over the 
assembled delegates. The senior Vice-President did not care to 
preside, and Mr. David H. Madsen of Utah, a former President 
of the Association, was elected Chairman of the sessions of that 
Association. 

Purpose of Program 


Due to the fact that Mexico had recently entered into a treaty 
with the United States concerning migratory birds, and seems at 
last to have launched an aggressive conservation program with 
very broad regulatory powers vested in the governing officials, the 
program was designed primarily to build international good-will 
and cooperation, and to aid the Mexican people with their prob- 
lems. The Mexican press and radio gave the meetings very liberal 
space daily. 

In view of the main purpose of the meetings, topics of interest 
chiefly to our administrators in the States such as are ordinarily 
listed were kept to a minimum. However, said administrators held 
many conferences on the side, which were very helpful. 

Mexican officials stated that our coming to Mexico City has 
advanced their program at least a decade. The concensus of 
opinion among those assembled was that we had helped our neigh- 
boring Republic very materially with her conservation program. 

All addresses were given in both English and Spanish, a very 
capable translator taking notes of extemporaneous addresses or 
reading all prepared papers in the other language. This in itself 
was an interesting experience. 


Highlights of International Association Addresses 


Senior Quevado was unable to be present due to some unex- 
pected distant mission with the President, and Senor Zinser, in 
charge of Game and Fish Administration, expressed Senor 
Quevado’s regrets. 

Commissioner Quinn of Alabama said this is an age of special- 
ized study of conservation problems and the application of scien- 
tific principles to them. An aroused public opinion is necessary to 
support sound conservation programs. 

Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, President Emeritus of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, reviewed the present deplorable 
situation with reference to migratory birds in countries on the 
Continent to the south which are being protected under treaties in 
Canada, the United States, and Mexico. He cited numerous such 
recent records of birds being killed in large numbers by people in 
such southern countries while the killing of the same birds in the 
United States is absolutely prohibited. He mentioned specifically 
the shore birds and the plovers, birds which have shown no in- 
crease here notwithstanding the long no-shooting edict. He urged 
that steps be taken to negotiate more treaties. 

William J. Tucker, Executive Secretary of the Texas Game, 
Fish, and Oyster Commission (who was largely instrumental last 
year in supporting Senor Zinser’s appeal for these meetings), 
analyzed the major international problems in wildlife conservation 
along the international border. He hailed the treaty with Mexico 
as the most important step yet taken to improve conditions. 

Senor Munoz reviewed the wildlife situation in Mexico. Water- 
fowl abuses of former years have been reduced to a minimum. He 
stated that while outlawed, hunting game for commercial purposes 


remains a problem. He’ recommended for Mexico the propagation 
of species for which there is great demand, and a complete investi- 
gation of species not yet studied. He stated no attempts have been 
made to introduce foreign species into Mexico. Mexico plans to 
establish two experimental game breeding stations, one for the 
high country species, the other for the tropical country species. 


Elliott Barker, State Game Warden of New Mexico, expressed 
the belief that public education in conservation in the public 
schools is our greatest need today. He felt that the biggest ob- 
stacle to wildlife restoration programs is public ignorance concern- 
ing wildlife needs, and that public school textbooks on wildlife 
conservation constitute a crying need. 

Carl D. Shoemaker, Secretary Senate Wildlife Committee and 
Secretary of the General Wildlife Federation, explained the recent- 
ly enacted Federal-Aid Bill, and stated that prior to July 1, 1938, 
State wildlife administrators should have their proposed projects 
on file with the federal officials. (See note below on this.) 

Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Chief U. S. Biological Survey, stated it 
was most fitting to hold this meeting in Mexico the first year dur- 
ing which the International Bird Treaty between the two countries 
became effective. This new treaty gives protection to additional 
species of migratory birds heretofore not protected at all except 
locally. He explained the present waterfowl situation fully, and 
stated the prospects for an increase over last year were excellent, 
but the Department felt it would be wise to await further increases 
before liberalizing shooting regulations. 

The Federal restoration program on the breeding grounds was 
covered quite fully, and for the convention being advised that over 
$20,000,000 have been spent during the past three years for that 
purpose and for key refuges along the flight lanes and on the win- 
tering grounds. 

All drainage operations should be questioned and studied before 
being undertaken, and the burden of proof concerning the necessity 
placed upon the promotors of drainage projects. 

Commissioner Chalk of North Carolina filed his paper on the 
farm-game program in his State for the record without reading. 

Conference with Zinser: At a special conference of State game 
administrators and officials of the U. S. Biological Survey, Senor 
Zinser explained Mexico’s difficulties with quail exporters, and 
stated confidentially his department would prefer to issue bobwhite 
exporting permits only upon the request of the State, at least the 
approval thereof, into which the birds are to be shipped. He said 
in the past there has been much “scalping” of quail shipping per- 
mits, certain persons obtaining them and then re-selling to other 
shippers if they fail to obtain orders. The group present felt that 
the State game officials should cooperate along the lines suggested 
by Senor Zinser. 

Conference with Gabrielson: In a special conference with state 
game administrators, Chief Gabrielson of the Biological Survey 
presented two proposals: (1) That since the Migratory Bird Ad- 
visory Board has been discontinued he desires to try as an experi 
ment an annual meeting with all game administrators (with re- 
gional meetings also) at some advantageous point during June to 
present waterfowl prospects and to secure the views of the state 
officials concerning waterfowl regulations; and (2) that such con- 
ference next June also take up the proposed operations under the 
new Federal Aid Law, copies of which are attached. Doctor 
Gabrielson stated that in this manner better cooperation all along 
the line should be assured. 

Concerning the Federal Aid Law, he said (beginning July 1, 
1938) any state may receive the first year’s allotment upon receipt 
of advice from the Governor that his state desires to participate 
in the program. (Our share will be $150,000 annually.) 

While the law is very broad, he assured us it will be interpreted 
as liberally as possible by the Department of Agriculture. Doctor 
Gabrielson expressed the feeling that the funds so received should 
go primarily into permanent projects and their maintenance, and 
positively not for any general overhead administrative expenditures. 
He said that such programs as research, demonstration, farm-game 
projects, refuges, game lands, etc., in his judgment should consti- 


(Continued on page 27) 








HE great flocks of wildfowl which once kited across Lake 

Erie and thence down the Susquehanna to winter quarters 
along the Atlantic coast will again return if federal efforts and the 
first international waterfowl restoration program of Ducks Unlim- 
ited succeed. 


That is the far from visionary objective of duck shooters of over 
40 states who have launched the organization program of Ducks 
Unlimited and are actively “passing the hat” among brother wild- 
fowlers from coast to coast. 


For generations the bulk of North America’s wild ducks have 
nested in a well demarked mid-continental area extending north- 
ward from Nebraska, through the Dakotas, and on up toward 
Great Slave Lake, in Canada. Today, drought and agricultural de- 
velopment have ruined probably eighty per cent of the old breed- 
ing grounds south of central Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 

Since 1931, when President Hoover slashed duck hunting sea- 
sons from three and one-half months to thirty days, Pennsylvania 
gunners have had a working acquaintance with the duck decline. 
The season was only one of numerous regulations issued to reduce 
the consumption of waterfowl by shooting. 


Not until 1934, however, was it possible for the federal agency 
charged with the administration of migratory bird resources to 
make any appreciable progress toward increasing wild duck pro- 
duction—and increased production must go hand in hand with re- 
duced consumption if any wildlife restoration program is to suc- 
ceed. 


In 1934 the U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey was allocated 
some $8,000,000 with which to begin establishment of waterfowl 
refuges. Since then over $20,000,000 has been made available for 
the federal refuge program—most of the refuge work being cen- 
tered in the Dakotas which once comprised the most productive 
portion of the mid-continental duck factory south of the Canadian 
boundary. 


But despite all that can be done to restore the ruined duck- 
breeding grounds in our part of the duck factory, the water con- 
servation dams installed and other refuge development work can 
benefit only the smallest part of the duck “using” Dakota refuges 
and those of adjoining states—fully eighty-five per cent of the 
ducks have been driven north into Canada for breeding grounds. 
And federal funds cannot be used to restore wild ducks in Canada. 


It is for the purpose of restoring and preserving the last remain- 
ing most important breeding grounds in Canada that Ducks Un- 
limited first saw the light of day last January. Since then the wild- 
fowlers of the country have been busy organizing and getting to- 
gether state quotas of funds which will aggregate several hundred 
thousand dollars annually during the next five years. All of that 
money is being administered by a non-salaried board of trustees 
chosen by the duck hunters themselves. 


The plan has been approved by the Premiers of the three prairie 
provinces in which the work will be done, as well as leading game 
officials, organizations, business and professional men and sports- 
men. The program has also been endorsed by Dr. Ira N. Gabriel- 
son, Chief of the U. S. Biological Survey. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
WILDFOWLERS HELP 
REPAIR THE DUCK 
FACTORY 


Field work in Canada is under the guidance of a board of direc- 
tors composed of eight representative American and Canadian 
business executives and sportsmen. The four Canadian Directors 
are: Mr. O. Leigh Spencer, Vice President and Managing Director, 
Calgary “Herald,” Calgary, Alberta; Honorable W. G. Ross, K. C., 
Legislative Assembly, Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan; Mr. James A. 
Richardson, President, James A. Richardson & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, and Mr. S. S. Holden, President, S. S. Holden, 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ontario. 


They also serve without compensation. Provincial officials of 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba are extending full coopera- 
tion, including the setting aside of vast marsh areas in reciproca- 
tion of the interest of American sportsmen in the preservation of 
wild waterfowl. 

A typical waterfowl restoration project to be carried out by 
Ducks Unlimited is the Grassy Lake Marsh project, located in the 
heart of the former great canvasback and redhead producing area 
of Manitoba. These two species of ducks have become so scarce 
that last year they were included in the list of entirely protected 
species. 

Grassy Lake Marsh once was the breeding ground of untold 
thousands of these birds and other ducks. The marsh covered 102,- 
000 acres and supported lush growths of aquatic and marsh plants. 


Some years ago promoters drained the marsh and sold the land 
to farmers. After the first few crops the drainage and ensuing 
droughts rendered the lands unsuitable for agriculture, farmers 


(Continued on page 27) 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT 
DUCK PRODUCING AREA 
What ha»pens here in the next few years 


will determine the future of duck hunting 
throughout the United States. ‘ 


DISTRIBUTION OF DUCKS IN SHADED AREA \_ 
RSS 82% Breed Here 
WZ 13% ” 
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NOW, NIM 
KNOWS HI 


IMROD Q. HUNTER was a lucky guy. At least the red 

gods seemed to always smile on him when he hied himself 
to the big game woods. He was a progressive sportsman and saw 
to it that he was always equipped with the very latest in firearms. 
He was somewhat of a crank about his ammunition, and never 
seemed satisfied with any particular bullet or load combination. 


One year, he bought a new rifle, a product which the makers 
had been long in perfecting, and about which the sporting maga- 
zines had been prophesying for many months before its appear- 
ance on the market. It was indeed a fine arm, a bolt action, mauser 
type and chambered for the 30-06 government cartridge. He had 
it equipped with a micrometer sight, Whalen type sling and 
bought, for its apparent comfort, one of the new sheepskin cases, 
the kind with the wool inside. 


When the season opened, he was one of the first in the woods, 
in fact, he was there three days before the season opened, as was 
his custom. This gave him a chance to get the lay of the land and 
to make certain observations which may explain why he was so 
lucky. He decided to use 180 grain bronze point bullets. When the 
opening day came, he was not out over two hours, when he was 
rewarded with his usual good luck, a big buck walked out in a 
clearing about 70 yards away and stopped, his position in relation 
to the hunter was almost at broadside. Nim leveled his gun, took 
careful aim and fired—the buck gave one mighty, convulsive leap 
and crumpled up—a perfect shot. 


Nim’s examination revealed a shoulder shot ranging slightly 
backward. It seemed to him that every bone in the shoulder was 
smashed and two ribs blown off, close up to the opposite shoulder. 
There was a smile on the hunter’s face, he was talking to himself. 
“Boy, oh Boy! What a shot and what a bullet! I am through with 
experimenting, this load is going to be my permanent address 
from now on; such shocking power, such perfect upsetting, such 
deadly execution—why should I ever want any other bullet?” 

A year rolled by with its dreams of conquest and its tales of 
adventure. It found Nimrod again in the same big game woods, 
ready for the zero hour. By 10 o’clock of the morning of the first 
day, Nim had climbed to the top of a hill and, through his glasses, 
he scanned the valley below and an old orchard which lay on a 
bench on the mountain beyond. The red gods were with him yet— 
he spotted a lordly buck with a record spread, quietly browsing 
m the old orchard. He estimated the distance at 275 yards; he 
made a slight sight adjustment, took a steady rest on a fallen log, 
carefully aimed, and then squeezed the trigger. The buck went 
down on his knees, shook violently, staggered up again and bolted 
toward the valley. It had not gone far when Nim heard the report 
of another rifle and saw his trophy slump to the ground. 

According to the law of the woods, the deer belonged to the 
hunter who had actually put it down. But Nim was a sportsman, 
he went on down and helped the other hunter dress the animal. 
During this process, he made an examination of the wound that 
he had inflicted and found, to his surprise, that it was identical to 
the one that had so beautifully killed the buck he had taken the 
year previous—but, this shot had not smashed the shoulder, and 
where the bullet came out, there was no evidence of upsettage. So, 
he wondered. For almost a year he pondered over this strange per- 
formance. For the life of him, he could not understand why the 
same charge, fired from the same gun, had acted so strangely dif- 
ferent under what he considered, exactly the same conditions. 


The following year, he decided to use the same weight bullet, 
but changed to the soft point type. When he went out, the first 
morning, old lady luck was with him again. He was watching from 
an uprooted tree, when two does walked down the run, followed 
by a buck. They stopped, not over sixty yards from where Nim 
was hidden. When he fired, the buck staggered, but quickly re- 
gained his balance and dashed through the bush. He followed the 
bloody trail for about a mile before he came upon the deer, it was 
quite dead. His examination disclosed that the bullet had opened 
up too soon, it did not penetrate deep enough before expansion 
started, and the deer had really died from hemorrhage caused by 
these terrible but shallow wounds. 

Nimrod sat down on the fallen monarch, buried his head in his 
hands, and pondered long over the perplexing riddle of bullet per- 
formance. 

For many months afterward, this problem would loom up in his 
thoughts, it became an obsession, he was unable to fathom the 
many questions that attended the whole field of hunting bullets. 

Late in the following summer, business took him to the New 
England States, and to a certain city which was the home of one 
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of the great arms plants,—the one that made his rifle. He availed 
himself of this opportunity, and visited this factory. He finally 
found himself seated at a desk opposite Dr. T. C. Blank, the bal- 
lastic engineer for the factory. Nim wasted no time getting to 
the point, and told Dr. Blank his troubles. He related in detail his 
experiences, told him of his problems, and asked if there was an 
explanation. 

“There are answers to all questions,” replied Dr. Blank. “If there 
is a scientific background and sufficient experimental data to enable 
one to analyze the problems. This question of bullet performance 
has been, and always will be, a matter of scientific study. Ever 
since smokeless powder has been used, with its ever increasing 
velocities, necessitating the construction of jacketed bullets, the 
munition makers have had to solve these problems, the same ones 
that have been worrying you.” 

“When smokeless powder began to develop speeds in excess of 
1600 feet,” continued the engineer, “we found that lead or lead 
alloy would not stand the heat or the strain, so we had to con- 
struct a bullet with a lead core, covered with a jacket of tough, 
malleable metal, whose melting point was four or five times greater 
than that of lead. Our first experiment was Cupro-nickel, but we 
found it caused severe metal fouling. After much experimentation, 
we developed an alloy, with an almost pure copper base that has 
been giving satisfactory results at present velocities.” 

Dr. Blank talked on: “The behavior of a bullet depends upon 
many things. First is the velocity at which it is driven. The higher 
the velocity, the more sensitive the bullet is to a given resistance. 
On bullets with a speed of near 3000 feet, the jacket must be 
thicker and tempered harder and the lead core must also be harder 
than those bullets designed for velocities of 2000 feet. In other 
words, we must take the bullet weight, the velocity, the calibre and 
build a bullet that will give normal upsettings on a given resist- 
ance. We have not approached the perfect bullet, and I don’t be- 
lieve we ever will, because resistance is not constant. To illustrate, 
i#f a deer is struck in the shoulder, the bullet meets with a certain 
resistance and may upset the exact degree to produce the desired 
smashing blow. If, however, the animal is struck in the flank, the 
bullet will not meet the same resistance, and will, therefore, not 
open up. The best we are able to do is to make projectiles that per- 
form well on shots of average resistance. 


Dr. Blank paused long enough to light his cigar, and then said, 
“We shall now analyze your experience number one. The distance 
was 70 yards, you used a one hundred and eighty grain, bronze 
point bullet, your resistance was a shoulder shot. With your gun 
and that bullet, at that distance, the velocity was around 2600 feet. 
The resistance proved to be ideal for perfect performance. Now, 
on experience number two,, you used the same gun and the same 
charge, and it met, as you state, the same conditions for resistance, 
but the distance was increased to 275 yards. When the bullet 
struck, it was not traveling 2600 feet, as it did in experience num- 
ber one, it had fallen to about 2000 feet; and, at this reduced veloc- 
ity, the bullet was no longer sensitive to the same resistance. In- 
stead of properly upsetting, it passed on through and did not deliver 
the desired smashing blow. Had you been using the 150 grain 
bullet on experience number two, the added velocity of that charge 
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would have caused the bullet to travel at approximately the same 
speed at 275 yards as the 180 grain did at 70 yards, and you, no 
doubt, would have experienced similar results. 

Dr. Blank arose and continued talking. “In experience number 
three, you were using the same weight bullet, 180 grain, the 
distance was approximately the same as in experience number one, 
and your shot again was a shoulder shot that offered the same 
resistance as the two previous experiences. The bullet, however, 
was of a more sensitive texture, and proved to be too sensitive 
for the resistance, thus flying to atoms before it had penetrated 
deep enough to paralyze vital nerves, or smash shoulder bones. 
Had you used that bullet on experience number two, the decreased 
velocity at 275 yards would have decreased the sensitiveness of the 
bullet, and, no doubt, it would have been a satisfactory shot. Or, 
if you had shot deer number 3, in the chest cavity instead of the 
shoulder, the decreased resistance would have permitted the bullet 
to penetrate deep enough to reach vital organs before it upset.” 

Nim was clutching his pipe, which had grown cold, so absorbed 
was he that all other things were forgotten. Never had he dreamed 
that so much lay behind so simple an article as a bullet. The light 
of truth had begun to penetrate the mantle of fog that had shroud- 
ed the solution so long in mystery. A question formed in his mind, 
but repressed it as Dr. Blank opened a drawer from which he 
removed five bullets, placed them on the desk, sat down and re- 
sumed: 


“In order to meet the demands from the various kinds of rifles, 
charges and shooting conditions, we have settled down to five 
general types—each one of these fills an important mission some- 
where in the wide field of rifle shooting.” Dr. Blank placed a bullet 
in front of his guest and said, “This is the 172 grain, spitzer type, 
boat tail bullet, as used by the United States Army. It was not 
designed as a hunting missile, but was created for defensive pur- 
poses, and target practice. The Spitzer or pointed nose, cuts the 
air pressure, which is built up in front of the bullet, and the boat 
tail shape of the rear reduces atmospheric drag. At distances 
greater than 800 yards, it is known that this bullet shape retains 
its velocity better than the conventional round-nosed type, with a 
square base. The owners of fine rifles, however, will do well to 
refrain from using this type, because it is very hard on arms. The 
sloping shape of the rear of this bullet permits the pressure of the 
powder gases to form a sharp wedge in the angle created between 
the barrel and the slope of the bullet. This strain greatly augments 
erosion, which lessens the life of the barrel. Since no game is ever 
hunted at 800 yards, or over, it would seem that this bullet may 
well be eliminated from the field of hunting.” 

Dr. Blank removed the spitzer, and replaced it with another. 


“This,” resumed the expert, “is the conventional soft- 
nosed bullet. You will note that it has a metal jacket 
and a square, closed base. It is filled with a lead alloy 
and the lead is exposed at the front end. This is the 
most sensitive of all bullets, and, I believe, the most 
sure to open up under most all conditions. It will not 
upset as completely as the open point, if the latter 
meets with proper resistance, but all things considered, 
we think it the most reliable. We make this type to 
be used in all calibres at all velocities, from 1400 feet 
up. But, in its construction, we must consider the con- 
ditions under which it is to be used. On low velocity 
charges, the jacket must be thin and soft, the core pure 
lead, and the exposed leaden nose must constitute at 
least one-quarter of the cubical contents of the bullet. 
Whereas, the same type designed. for high velocity 
charges, must have jackets that are thicker and tem- 
pered harder, the core must be an alloy harder than 
lead, and the exposed nose must constitute a smaller 
portion of the cubical contents of the bullet. For in- 
stance, if we were to use a soft point bullet, made for 
the 30/30 W.C.F., which is designed to give proper 
performance at the normal velocity of 2250 feet, and 
load it in a 300 Magnum case to its normal velocity of 
3000 feet, the bullet would probably disintegrate from 
sheer air resistance. On the other hand, if we were to 
load a 300 Magnum bullet in a 30/30 case to its normal 
fon velocity of 2250 feet, it would pass through animals 

the size of deer without any noticeable expansion, un- 

less it contacted heavy bony structure.” 

Nim was astonished at the knowledge being shown him—he sat 
in a trance—his pipe was still cold, he scarcely noticed Dr. Blank 
as he removed the bullet and replaced it with another. “This,” 
remarked the man of science, “is what is known as the open point 
or hollow point bullet. You will observe that it consists of a metal 
case, ciosed, square base, one-half its length scribe parallel lines, 
which then sweep forward in a parobolic shape, forming a semi- 
spitzer point, which terminates in a hole which extends about one- 
quarter inch deep. You will further note a knurled ‘waist line’ 
about midway its length. The jacket forward of this line is only 
about one-half as thick as it is in the rear half. When this bullet 
meets resistance, the jacket starts to crack at the nose, and liter- 
ally peels backward in the form of a mushroom, until it contacts 
the waist line, here it meets greater resistance, and, under normal 
conditions, will continue its remaining penetration in this shape. 
This is a high speed bullet, and will not give proper performance 
at velocities slower than 2000 feet. It shows its best work at speeds 
around 3000. It has revived some guns that were all but obsolete, 
such as the 25/20, 32/20, 38/40 and the 44/40. With the hollow 
point bullet of a lesser weight, we speeded up these old cartridges 
to 2000 feet, and the results have been very gratifying to a lot of 
people who own some of these old rifles.” 

This bullet was removed and another placed in front of Nim. 

“This bullet is the one you used on your number one deer and 
also on number two—the bronze point,” said Dr. Blank. “It has 
a closed square base, and the jacket tapers forward to form a true 
spitzer shape, it also is filled with a lead core. The point is a small 
bronze cone, seated in a tapered cavity at the nose. When this 
bullet strikes, the bronze point or wedge is driven backward, which 
process starts the metal jacket to split. It is designed for extreme- 
ly high velocities, and shows its best performance in such charges 
as the 30-’36. We recommended the 180 grain for moose and other 
heavy game that require deep penetration. The 150 grain is best 
adapted for animals the size of deer.” 

The fifth bullet was then placed before Nim, it looked very much 
like an ordinary soft point projectile, but Dr. Blank seemed to be 
reading his mind, and said: “This is not another soft point bullet. 
it is called the banded or belted bullet. It differs from the soft point 
in as much as it has a reinforcement in the jacket about midway 
its length. It requires a lot of resistance to make it upset, and was 
really designed for the very heaviest of American game such as 
the Kodiac Bear and big African game. Here is a picture of one 
of these bullets shot from a 375 Magnum, that killed a Rhino. It 
is beautifully upset, but it required a lot of resistance to do it.” 

Nim seemed to remember his cold pipe, and managed to get it 


(Continued on page 29) 
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The author and part of his 1936-37 catch of fur. 


LMOST a score of years ago the trap- 

ping fever gripped me. Trapping fur- 
bearing animals twenty years ago was, you 
may recall, quite a lucrative game. Raw furs 
were in big demand and prices were very 
high. So with what little fundamental know]- 
edge I had, I strung out a few traps through 
the woods with a keen anticipation of pro- 
curing a valuable collection of silky furs. 
My rewards, I must admit, were not great; I did collect a few furs 
including one fine mink during the favorable fall weather that pre- 
vailed, but when winter descended on the woodlands my trapping 
operations were blocked. 


Each succeeding fall the lure of the trapline beckoned, and | 
purchased more trapping equipment and extended my lines. During 
that time raw fur prices fluctuated somewhat, but the general trend 
was downward. I caught more furs, I learned more about the ways 
of fur-bearing animals and wildlife generally. On many occasions 
I concluded my rounds through the woods with torn clothing, a 
bruised or fatigued body and I got “hell” for it. On many a day I 
returned from the woods smelling like a polecat, or empty-handed, 
and my people could not understand. It was even more perplexing 
to them when I went to the woods and stayed there a week, two 
weeks or more. 


But, a trapper is a trapper, and when he gets the “bug” in his 
head it usually stays there and penetrates deeper as time goes on. 
Fascination, perhaps causes this irresistible call of the wild. Nature 
is a wonderful thing to those who would be naturalists, to those 
who would hie away to forest and stream in any kind of weather, 
in any season, with a love, a fervor to be there. Within this realm 
the experienced trapper stands out as an important character be- 
cause he has acquired a knowledge of wildlife through close con- 
tact and practical application. A trapper is, therefore, more or less 
an authority on matters pertaining to wildlife, and most generally 
when he speaks of conditions, be it fur, game, fish or forest, he 
does so pretty reliably. 


You see, he is not the man who only gets out into the woods 
during the hunting season and after that lays his gun aside. Nor is 
he the man who only frequents the waterways with rod and line 
during the more pleasant months of the year; no, not by a long 
shot. The trapper is a different type of human being; he craves for 
a more intimate knowledge of the secrets of the woodlands. Th: 
quest for fur takes him into the remotest corners of the hills and 
vales, through the roughest and toughest country, many miles from 
his home. And if he has a car, he 
learn about the hidden mysteries of nature 
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One or two centuries ago, the life of a trapper was different 
History tells us that trappers opened the way 


THE TRAPPER 


By 


S. V. SEDLAK 


this country. In those early days, everybody 
knew the game because they had to know 
it; because a living depended more or less 
on furs and fur-bearing animals. Our fore- 
fathers fought their way westward across the 
Alleghenies; they fought the redskins who 
predominated in Penn’s Woods—in quest 
for fur. The methods they employed in get- 
ting furs were not much different from 
modern application. Deadfalls and snares were used extensively. 
Their traplines were not long. The waterways were their highways. 
And in short—it was only natural that those pioneers had to be 
efficient and proficient in matters concerning wildlife. 


The modern trapper does not differ much in technique as his 
predecessors knew it; except for the fact that he has less species 
of fur and less wilderness. The fellow who follows the trapline 
nowadays is better equipped in every way. Most certainly he uses 
an automobile which is pretty much a necessity; then he has good 
roads which enable him to reach out as far as his time and efforts 
permit. 


He uses modern steel traps, a variety to meet every phase of his 
game. He must have a hatchet and he must have stretchers. Wire, 
common with amateurs, is rarely in his outfit. Simplicity is his 
motto. 


Knowledge is the first and most important thing in the life of a 
trapper. Knowledge—meaning, of course, knowing the habits of 
the fur-bearing animals and knowing the practical ways of getting 
them—automobile, traps, hatchet and stretchers, these five things 
constitute the modern fur-collector. No gun or pistol is necessary. 
No? No is right. Well how ————? That is easy. A trapper usually 
keeps his secrets under his Scotch hat, but this one will reveal 
some information. I repeat, no gun or pistol is needed; and the 
writer seldom carries either, so it is not because he cannot or does 
not possess them, but because he finds them to be more or less 
cumbersome to carry along. 





The fox is, as a rule, the most desirable species to head the list 
of the Pennsylvania trapper. The writer places a forked stick over 
the neck of Mr. Fox, pins him to the ground, turns him belly-side 
up, embeds a stout heel into the chest of the animal and in less 
than two minutes Mr. Fox is a good fox; no hole in the head, no 
blood, and a clean pelt all the way through. 

The mink, the money-maker, is dispatched through the same 
method, or the forked stick keeps him submerged in water for 
about two minutes, or he goes via the drowning set. The raccoon 
goes out by any method applied to the mink, likewise the muskrat. 

The The skunk? Well, this 
fellow e skunk game several years ago, but when he gets 
; 28) 


weasel and oppossum get the rap 
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The towers are novel in their military design. 


THE BLACK MOSHANNON STATE PARK 
AND SKEET GROUNDS 


By BENJAMIN LICHTEY 


N line with the State Department of Forests and Waters’ pro- 

gram of developing recreational centers in State Parks through- 
out Pennsylvania a skeet shoot course was officially opened during 
the middle of August at Black Moshannon State Park in Centre 
County, about ten miles north of Philipsburg. 

The course, one of the finest in the East, and laid out in ac- 
cordance with the standards of the National Skeet Shoot Associa 
tion, was built by the State Department of Forests and Waters 
with assistance from the Works Progress Administration and the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 

The new course is situated approximately a half mile up Black 
Moshannon Lake from the center of the park, on the north shore. 

The skeet shoot towers and control are constructed of stone 
and brick and are novel in their military design. 

Skeet shooting has grown by leaps and bounds in the past few 
years and has become one of the most popular pastimes of the day 

Back in the fag end of the black-powder days, when the shotgun 
sport of clay bird shooting was getting started as a substitute 
for live pigeon trap shooting, that interesting and convenient new 
development in wing shooting attracted two different classes of 
marksmen. Almost all who took it up did so purely as trap shoot- 
ers, interested solely in competition. But a few adopted the new 
equipment for private use, to provide a variety of wing shooting 
sport and practice. They seldom gave this up, and their numbers 
multiplied. This branch of clay bird shooters developed succes- 
sively the clay bird wing shooting school, the “walk around” or 
“quail shoot,” “clay bird golf,” and between 1915 and 1920 “clock 
shooting.” Out of the latter grew “skeet,” organized in 1926 by 
Wm. H. Foster, and named and promoted by two sportsmen’s 
magazines, of which he is the editor. Today skeet is said to have 
a following of 30,000 shooters, with perhaps 10,000 shooting more 
or less regularly. 

Skeet uses the same clay birds that have so long been standard 
for trap shooting, throwing them in the same way, with the same 
style of powerful spring catapult, called a trap. The targets- 
actually moulded of filler and pitch, and devoid of clay—are saucer 
shaped, and thrown with their convex side up. The trap gives the 
target a horizontal rotary motion, which causes it to plane. In 
flight this animated target approximates the swift, steady flight of 
a quail. A standard target is 4% inches in diameter, weighs about 
3% ounces, and breaks or pulverizes when struck with birdshot. 
Guns used are 12, 16, 20 and 28 gauges and 410 bore. In match 
shooting there are gauge classes. The standard skeet load for 
a 12-gauge is 3 grams of powder and 1% ounces of No. 9 chilled 
shot 


Two traps are used, each in a separate small house. The houses 
face each other 40 yards apart. Each trap throws its target at and 
over the house of the other trap—always in the same line, at the 
same elevation. Seventeen out of each twenty-five are thrown one 
at a time, the rest in pairs. Incidentally, if you are a game shot 
your first reaction to skeet pairs is liable to be hostile; for they are 
anything but pairs as a hunter knows the term. It may please you 
to learn that targets thrown differently than skeet targets are at 
your service in other sprouts from trap shooting. 


From one trap house, called the high one, the targets are started 
at an elevation of 10 feet above the ground. From the low house 
they emerge at 3 feet above ground. The traps are set so that both 
targets cross the center point of the field, 20 yards from each trap 
house, 15 feet above the ground. The normal length of throw, or 
distance each target travels when not hit, is about 60 yards. For 
pairs a target is thrown from each trap simultaneously. You must 
shoot the outgoer first, then the incomer—unless you notify the 
referee that you will reverse this order. So says the rule. Until 
you are well drilled you all too often pick one of the two and 
fail to see the other at all! 


The shooters change the angles at which they fire upon the 
targets, by shooting from eight different stations. Seven of these 
are located at equal distances around a one-half sector of a circle 
that is 40 yards in diameter, starting at the high trap house and 
ending at the low one. One more shooting station is located in 
the center of the circle, midway between the two trap houses. This 
last, Station 8, may be an abomination to you at first. Don’t be 
discouraged. Once you have it licked, it is a source of much 
satisfaction. 

The distances at which the targets are shot vary from as close 
as 10 feet to 40 yards. The former occurs at the center station, 
where both targets are low incomers and each must be taken 
inside of 20 yards from the trap. The longest shot, seldom made 
except by a very slow or inexperienced marksman, is taken at 
straight-away targets, from either Station 1 or Station 7. These 
stations are located respectively at the high trap house and at 
the low one. For best shooting form, it is official skeet theory that 
at least all single targets except those shot at from the center 
of the field, at Station 8, should be broken directly over that 
station. The average distance at which the average skeet shot 
breaks his single targets is perhaps 25 yards for outgoing and 
crossing shots, and generally well under 20 yards for most in- 
comers, without including those taken at Station 8. 

It is a fact which few will dispute that, in shooting at Stations 
1, 2>6 and 7 most shooters will benefit from using nearly the same 

(Continued on page 29) 
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IMROD Q. HUNTER was a lucky guy. At least the red 
gods seemed to always smile on him when he hied himself 
to the big game woods. He was a progressive sportsman and saw 
to it that he was always equipped with the very latest in firearms. 
He was somewhat of a crank about his ammunition, and never 
seemed satisfied with any particular bullet or load combination. /. 


One year, he bought a new rifle, a product which the makers 
had been long in perfecting, and about which the sporting maga- 
zines had been prophesying for many months before its appear- 
ance on the market. It was indeed a fine arm, a bolt action, mauser 
type and chambered for the 30-’06 government cartridge. He had 
it equipped with a micrometer sight, Whalen type sling and 
bought, for its apparent comfort, one of the new sheepskin cases, 
the kind with the wool inside. 


When the season opened, he was one of the first in the woods, 
in fact, he was there three days before the season opened, as was 
his custom. This gave him a chance to get the lay of the land and 
to make certain observations which may explain why he was so 
lucky. He decided to use 180 grain bronze point bullets. When the 
opening day came, he was not out over two hours, when he was 
rewarded with his usual good luck, a big buck walked out in a 
clearing about 70 yards away and stopped, his position in relation 
to the hunter was almost at broadside. Nim leveled his gun, took 
careful aim and fired—the buck gave one mighty, convulsive leap 
and crumpled up—a perfect shot. 


Nim’s examination revealed a shoulder shot ranging slightly 
backward. It seemed to him that every bone in the shoulder was 
smashed and two ribs blown off, close up to the opposite shoulder. 
There was a smile on the hunter’s face, he was talking to himself. 
“Boy, oh Boy! What a shot and what a bullet! I am through with 
experimenting, this load is going to be my permanent address 
from now on; such shocking power, such perfect upsetting, such 
deadly execution—why should I ever want any other bullet?” 

A year rolled by with its dreams of conquest and its tales of 
adventure. It found Nimrod again in the same big game woods, 
ready for the zero hour. By 10 o’clock of the morning of the first 
day, Nim had climbed to the top of a hill and, through his glasses, 
he scanned the valley below and an old orchard which lay on a 
bench on the mountain beyond. The red gods were with him yet— 
he spotted a lordly buck with a record spread, quietly browsing 
in the old orchard. He estimated the distance at 275 yards; he 
made a slight sight adjustment, took a steady rest on a fallen log, 
carefully aimed, and then squeezed the trigger. The buck went 
down on his knees, shook violently, staggered up again and bolted 
toward the valley. It had not gone far when Nim heard the report 
of another rifle and saw his trophy slump to the ground. 

According to the law of the woods, the deer belonged to the 
hunter who had actually put it down. But Nim was a sportsman, 
he went on down and helped the other hunter dress the animal. 
During this process, he made an examination of the wound that 
he had inflicted and found, to his surprise, that it was identical to 
the one that had so beautifully killed the buck he had taken the 
year previous—but, this shot had not smashed the shoulder, and 
where the bullet came out, there was no evidence of upsettage. So, 
he wondered. For almost a year he pondered over this strange per- 
formance. For the life of him, he could not understand why the 
same charge, fired from the same gun, had acted so strangely dif- 
ferent under what he considered, exactly the same conditions. 


The following year, he decided to use the same weight bullet, 
but changed to the soft point type. When he went out, the first 
morning, old lady luck was with him again. He was watching from 
an uprooted tree, when two does walked down the run, followed 
by a buck. They stopped, not over sixty yards from where Nim 
was hidden. When he fired, the buck staggered, but quickly re- 
gained his balance and dashed through the bush. He followed the 
bloody trail for about a mile before he came upon the deer, it was 
quite dead. His examination disclosed that the bullet had opened 
up too soon, it did not penetrate deep enough before expansion 
started, and the deer had really died from hemorrhage caused by 
these terrible but shailow wounds. 

Nimrod sat down on the fallen monarch, buried his head in his 
hands, and pondered long over the perplexing riddle of bullet per- 
formance. 

For many months afterward, this problem would loom up in his 
thoughts, it became an obsession, he was unable to fathom the 
many questions that attended the whole field of hunting bullets. 

Late in the following summer, business took him to the New 
England States, and to a certain city which was the home of one 
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of the great arms plants,—the one that made his rifle. He availed 
himself of this opportunity, and visited this factory. He finally 
found himself seated at a desk opposite Dr. T. C. Blank, the bal- 
lastic engineer for the factory. Nim wasted no time getting to 
the point, and told Dr. Blank his troubles. He related in detail his 
experiences, told him of his problems, and asked if there was an 
explanation. 


“There are answers to all questions,” replied Dr. Blank. “If there 
is a scientific background and sufficient experimental data to enable 
one to analyze the problems. This question of bullet performance 
has been, and always will be, a matter of scientific study. Ever 
since smokeless powder has been used, with its ever increasing 
velocities, necessitating the construction of jacketed bullets, the 
munition makers have had to solve these problems, the same ones 
that have been worrying you.” 


“When smokeless powder began to develop speeds in excess of 
1600 feet,” continued the engineer, “we found that lead or lead 
alloy would not stand the heat or the strain, so we had to con- 
struct a bullet with a lead core, covered with a jacket of tough, 
malleable metal, whose melting point was four or five times greater 
than that of lead. Our first experiment was Cupro-nickel, but we 
found it caused severe metal fouling. After much experimentation, 
we developed an alloy, with an almost pure copper base that has 
been giving satisfactory results at present velocities.” 


Dr. Blank talked on: “The behavior of a bullet depends upon 
many things. First is the velocity at which it is driven. The higher 
the velocity, the more sensitive the bullet is to a given resistance 
On bullets with a speed of near 3000 feet, the jacket must be 
thicker and tempered harder and the lead core must also be harder 
than those bullets designed for velocities of 2000 feet. In other 
words, we must take the bullet weight, the velocity, the calibre and 
build a bullet that will give normal upsettings on a given resist- 
ance. We have not approached the perfect bullet, and I don’t be- 
lieve we ever will, because resistance is not constant. To illustrate, 
#f a deer is struck in the shoulder, the bullet meets with a certain 
resistance and may upset the exact degree to produce the desired 
smashing blow. If, however, the animal is struck in the flank, the 
bullet will not meet the same resistance, and will, therefore, not 
open up. The best we are able to do is to make projectiles that per- 
form well on shots of average resistance. 


Dr. Blank paused long enough to light his cigar, and then said, 
“We shall now analyze your experience number one. The distance 
was 70 yards, you used a one hundred and eighty grain, bronze 
point bullet, your resistance was a shoulder shot. With your gun 
and that bullet, at that distance, the velocity was around 2600 feet. 
The resistance proved to be ideal for perfect performance. Now, 
on experience number two,, you used the same gun and the same 
charge, and it met, as you state, the same conditions for resistance, 
but the distance was increased to 275 yards. When the bullet 
struck, it was not traveling 2600 feet, as it did in experience num- 
ber one, it had fallen to about 2000 feet; and, at this reduced veloc- 
ity, the bullet was no longer sensitive to the same resistance. In- 
stead of properly upsetting, it passed on through and did not deliver 
the desired smashing blow. Had you been using the 150 grain 
bullet on experience number two, the added velocity of that charge 
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would have caused the bullet to travel at approximately the same 
speed at 275 yards as the 180 grain did at 70 yards, and you, no 
doubt, would have experienced similar results. 

Dr. Blank arose and continued talking. “In experience number 
three, you were using the same weight bullet, 180 grain, the 
distance was approximately the same as in experience number one, 
and your shot again was a shoulder shot that offered the same 
resistance as the two previous experiences. The bullet, however, 
was of a more sensitive texture, and proved to be too sensitive 
for the resistance, thus flying to atoms before it had penetrated 
deep enough to paralyze vital nerves, or smash shoulder bones. 
Had you used that bullet on experience number two, the decreased 
velocity at 275 yards would have decreased the sensitiveness of the 
bullet, and, no doubt, it would have been a satisfactory shot. Or, 
if you had shot deer number 3, in the chest cavity instead of the 
shoulder, the decreased resistance would have permitted the bullet 
to penetrate deep enough to reach vital organs before it upset.” 

Nim was clutching his pipe, which had grown cold, so absorbed 
was he that all other things were forgotten. Never had he dreamed 
that so much lay behind so simple an article as a bullet. The light 
of truth had begun to penetrate the mantle of fog that had shroud- 
ed the solution so long in mystery. A question formed in his mind, 
but repressed it as Dr. Blank opened a drawer from which he 
removed five bullets, placed them on the desk, sat down and re- 
sumed: 


“In order to meet the demands from the various kinds of rifles, 
charges and shooting conditions, we have settled down to five 
general types—each one of these fills an important mission some- 
where in the wide field of rifle shooting.” Dr. Blank placed a bullet 
in front of his guest and said, “This is the 172 grain, spitzer type, 
boat tail bullet, as used by the United States Army. It was not 
designed as a hunting missile, but was created for defensive pur- 
poses, and target practice. The Spitzer or pointed nose, cuts the 
air pressure, which is built up in front of the bullet, and the boat 
tail shape of the rear reduces atmospheric drag. At distances 
greater than 800 yards, it is known that this bullet shape retains 
its velocity better than the conventional round-nosed type, with a 
square base. The owners of fine rifles, however, will do well to 
refrain from using this type, because it is very hard on arms. The 
sloping shape of the rear of this bullet permits the pressure of the 
powder gases to form a sharp wedge in the angle created between 
the barrel and the slope of the bullet. This strain greatly augments 
erosion, which lessens the life of the barrel. Since no game is ever 
hunted at 800 yards, or over, it would seem that this bullet may 
well be eliminated from the field of hunting.” 

Dr. Blank removed the spitzer, and replaced it with another. 
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“This,” resumed the expert, “is the conventional sott 
nosed bullet. You will note that it has a metal jacket 
and a square, closed base. It is filled with a lead alloy 
and the lead is exposed at the front end. This is the 
most sensitive of all bullets, and, I believe, the most 
sure to open up under most all conditions. It will not 
upset as completely as the open point, if the latter 
meets with proper resistance, but all things considered, 
we think it the most reliable. We make this type to 
be used in all calibres at all velocities, from 1400 feet 
up. But, in its construction, we must consider the con 
ditions under which it is to be used. On low velocity 
charges, the jacket must be thin and soft, the core pure 
lead, and the exposed leaden nose must constitute at 
least one-quarter of the cubical contents of the bullet 
Whereas, the same type designed for high velocity 
charges, must have jackets that are thicker and tem- 
pered harder, the core must be an alloy harder than 
lead, and the exposed nose must constitute a smaller 
portion of the cubical contents of the bullet. For in- 
stance, if we were to use a soft point bullet, made for 
the 30/30 W.C.F., which is designed to give proper 
performance at the normal velocity of 2250 feet, and 
load it in a 300 Magnum case to its normal velocity of 
3000 feet, the bullet would probably disintegrate from 


G sheer air resistance. On the other hand, if we were to 


load a 300 Magnum bullet in a 30/30 case to its normal 
velocity of 2250 feet, it would pass through animals 
the size of deer without any noticeable expansion, un- 
less it contacted heavy bony structure.” 

Nim was astonished at the knowledge being shown him—he sat 
in a trance—his pipe was still cold, he scarcely noticed Dr. Blank 
as he removed the bullet and replaced it with another. “This,” 
remarked the man of science, “is what is known as the open point 
or hollow point bullet. You will observe that it consists of a metal 
case, closed, square base, one-half its length scribe parallel lines, 
which then sweep forward in a parobolic shape, forming a semi- 
spitzer point, which terminates in a hole which extends about one 
quarter inch deep. You will further note a knurled ‘waist line’ 
about midway its length. The jacket forward of this line is only 
about one-half as thick as it is in the rear half. When this bullet 
meets resistance, the jacket starts to crack at the nose, and liter- 
ally peels backward in the form of a mushroom, until it contacts 
the waist line, here it meets greater resistance, and, under normal 
conditions, will continue its remaining penetration in this shape. 
This is a high speed bullet, and will not give proper performance 
at velocities slower than 2000 feet. It shows its best work at speeds 
around 3000. It has revived some guns that were all but obsolete, 
such as the 25/20, 32/20, 38/40 and the 44/40. With the hollow 
point bullet of a lesser weight, we speeded up these old cartridges 
to 2000 feet, and the results have been very gratifying to a lot of 
people who own some of these old rifles.” 

This bullet was removed and another placed in front of Nim. 


“This bullet is the one you used on your number one deer and 
also on number two—the bronze point,” said Dr. Blank “It has 
a closed square base, and the jacket tapers forward to form a true 
spitzer shape, it also is filled with a lead core. The point is a small 
bronze cone, seated in a tapered cavity at the nose. When this 
bullet strikes, the bronze point or wedge is driven backward, which 
process starts the metal jacket to split. It is designed for extreme- 
ly high velocities, and shows its best performance in such charges 
as the 30-’36. We recommended the 180 grain for moose and other 
heavy game that require deep penetration. The 150 grain is best 
adapted for animals the size of deer.” 

The fifth bullet was then placed before Nim, it looked very much 
like an ordinary soft point projectile, but Dr. Blank seemed to be 
reading his mind, and said: “This is not another soft point bullet. 
it is called the banded or belted bullet. It differs from the soft point 
in as much as it has a reinforcement in the jacket about midway 
its length. It requires a lot of resistance to make it upset, and was 
really designed for the very heaviest of American game such as 
the Kodiac Bear and big African game. Here is a picture of one 
of these bullets shot from a 375 Magnum, that killed a Rhino. It 
is beautifully upset, but it required a lot of resistance to do it.” 

Nim seemed to remember his cold pipe, and managed to get it 

(Continued on page 29) 
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The author and part of his 1936-37 catch of fur. 


THE TRAPPER 


S. V. SEDLAK 


LMOST a score of years ago the trap- 

ping fever gripped me. Trapping fur- 
bearing animals twenty years ago was, you 
may recall, quite a lucrative game. Raw furs 
were in big demand and prices were very 
high. So with what little fundamental know]- 
edge I had, I strung out a few traps through 
the woods with a keen anticipation of pro- 
curing a valuable collection of silky furs. 
My rewards, I must admit, were not great; I did collect a few furs 
including one fine mink during the favorable fall weather that pre- 
vailed, but when winter descended on the woodlands my trapping 
operations were blocked. 


Each succeeding fall the lure of the trapline beckoned, and I 
purchased more trapping equipment and extended my lines. During 
that time raw fur prices fluctuated somewhat, but the general trend 
was downward. I caught more furs, I learned more about the ways 
of fur-bearing animals and wildlife generally. On many occasions 
I concluded my rounds through the woods with torn clothing, a 
bruised or fatigued body and I got “hell” for it. On many a day I 
returned from the woods smelling like a polecat, or empty-handed, 
and my people could not understand. It was even more perplexing 
to them when I went to the woods and stayed there a week, two 
weeks or more. 


But, a trapper is a trapper, and when he gets the “bug” in his 
head it usually stays there and penetrates deeper as time goes on. 
Fascination, perhaps causes this irresistible call of the wild. Nature 
is a wonderful thing to those who would be naturalists, to those 
who would hie away to forest and stream in any kind of weather, 
in any season, with a love, a fervor to be there. Within this realm 
the experienced trapper stands out as an important character be- 
cause he has acquired a knowledge of wildlife through close con- 
tact and practical application. A trapper is, therefore, more or less 
an authority on matters pertaining to wildlife, and most generally 
when he speaks of conditions, be it fur, game, fish or forest, he 
does so pretty reliably. 


You see, he is not the man who only gets out into the woods 
during the hunting season and after that lays his gun aside. Nor is 
he the man who only frequents the waterways with rod and line 
during the more pleasant months of the year; no, not by a long 
shot. The trapper is a different type of human being; he craves for 
a more intimate knowledge of the secrets of the woodlands. The 
quest for fur takes him into the remotest corners of the hills and 
vales, through the roughest and toughest country, many miles from 
his home. And if he has a car, he covers even more territory to 
learn about the hidden mysteries of nature. 

One or two centuries ago, the life of a trapper was different. 
History tells us that trappers opened the way for civilization of 


this country. In those early days, everybody 
knew the game because they had to know 
it; because a living depended more or less 
on furs and fur-bearing animals. Our fore 
fathers fought their way westward across the 
Alleghenies; they fought the redskins who 
predominated in Penn’s Woods—in quest 
for fur. The methods they employed in get- 
ting furs were not much different from 
modern application. Deadfalls and snares were used extensively 
Their traplines were not long. The waterways were their highways 
And in short—it was only natural that those pioneers had to be 
efficient and proficient in matters concerning wildlife. 


The modern trapper does not differ much in technique as his 
predecessors knew it; except for the fact that he has less species 
of fur and less wilderness. The fellow who follows the trapline 
nowadays is better equipped in every way. Most certainly he uses 
an automobile which is pretty much a necessity; then he has good 
roads which enable him to reach out as far as his time and efforts 
permit. 


He uses modern steel traps, a variety to meet every phase of his 
game. He must have a hatchet and he must have stretchers. Wire, 
common with amateurs, is rarely in his outfit. Simplicity is his 
motto. 


Knowledge is the first and most important thing in the life of a 
trapper. Knowledge—meaning, of course, knowing the habits of 
the fur-bearing animals and knowing the practical ways of getting 
them—automobile, traps, hatchet and stretchers, these five things 
constitute the modern fur-collector. No gun or pistol is necessary 
No? No is right. Well how ? That is easy. A trapper usually 
keeps his secrets under his Scotch hat, but this one will reveal 
some information. I repeat, no gun or pistol is needed; and the 
writer seldom carries either, so it is not because he cannot or does 
not possess them, but because he finds them to be more or less 
cumbersome to carry along. 





The fox is, as a rule, the most desirable species to head the list 
of the Pennsylvania trapper. The writer places a forked stick over 
the neck of Mr. Fox, pins him to the ground, turns him belly-side 
up, embeds a stout heel into the chest of the animal and in less 
than two minutes Mr. Fox is a good fox; no hole in the head, no 
blood, and a clean pelt all the way through. 

The mink, the money-maker, is dispatched through the same 
method, or the forked stick keeps him submerged in water for 
about two minutes, or he goes via the drowning set. The raccoon 
goes out by any method applied to the mink, likewise the muskrat. 

The weasel and oppossum get the rap. The skunk? Well, this 
fellow quit the skunk game several years ago, but when he gets 

(Continued on page 28) 
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The towers are novel in their military design. 


THE BLACK MOSHANNON STATE PARK 
AND SKEET GROUNDS 


By BENJAMIN LICHTEY 


N line with the State Department of Forests and Waters’ pro- 

gram of developing recreational centers in State Parks through- 
out Pennsylvania a skeet shoot course was officially opened during 
the middle of August at Black Moshannon State Park in Centre 
County, about ten miles north of Philipsburg. 

The course, one of the finest in the East, and laid out in ac 
cordance with the standards of the National Skeet Shoot Associa 
tion, was built by the State Department of Forests and Waters 
with assistance from the Works Progress Administration and the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 

The new course is situated approximately a half mile up Black 
Moshannon Lake from the center of the park, on the north shore. 

The skeet shoot towers and control are constructed of stone 
and brick and are novel in their military design. 

Skeet shooting has grown by leaps and bounds in the past few 
years and has become one of the most popular pastimes of the day 

Back in the fag end of the black-powder days, when the shotgun 
sport of clay bird shooting was getting started as a substitute 
for live pigeon trap shooting, that interesting and convenient new 
development in wing shooting attracted two different classes of 
~marksmen. Almost all who took it up did so purely as trap shoct- 
ers, interested solely in. competition. But a few adopted the new 
equipment for private use, to provide a variety of wing shooting 
sport and practice. They seldom gave this up, and their numbers 
multiplied. This branch of clay bird shooters developed succes- 
sively the clay bird wing shooting school, the “walk around” or 
“quail shoot,” “clay bird golf,” and between 1915 and 1920 “clock 
shooting.” Out of the latter grew “skeet,” organized in 1926 by 
Wm. H. Foster, and named and promoted by two sportsmen’s 
Magazines, of which he is the editor. Today skeet is said to have 
a following of 30,000 shooters, with perhaps 10,000 shooting more 
or less regularly. 

Skeet uses the same clay birds that have so long been standard 
for trap shooting, throwing them in the same way, with the same 
style of powerful spring catapult, called a trap. The targets— 
actually moulded of filler and pitch, and devoid of clay—are sauce 
shaped, and thrown with their convex side up. The trap gives the 
target a horizontal rotary motion, which causes it to plane. In 
flight this animated target approximates the swift, steady flight of 
a quail. A standard target is 4%4 inches in diameter, weighs about 
3% ounces, and breaks or pulverizes when struck with birdshot. 
Guns used are 12, 16, 20 and 28 gauges and 410 bore. In match 
shooting there are gauge classes. The standard skeet load for 
a 12-gauge is 3 grams of powder and 1% ounces of No. 9 chilled 
shot. 


Two traps are used, each in a separate small house. The houses 
face each other 40 yards apart. Each trap throws its target at and 
over the house of the other trap—always in the same line, at the 
same elevation. Seventeen out of each twenty-five are thrown one 
at a time, the rest in pairs. Incidentally, if you are a game shot 
your first reaction to skeet pairs is liable to be hostile; for they are 
anything but pairs as a hunter knows the term. It may please you 
to learn that targets thrown differently than skeet targets are at 
your service in other sprouts from trap shooting. 


From one trap house, called the high one, the targets are started 
at an elevation of 10 feet above the ground. From the low house 
they emerge at 3 feet above ground. The traps are set so that both 
targets cross the center point of the field, 20 yards from each trap 
house, 15 feet above the ground. The normal length of throw, or 
distance each target travels when not hit, is about 60 yards. For 
pairs a target is thrown from each trap simultaneously. You must 
shoot the outgoer first, then the incomer—unless you notify the 
referee that you will reverse this order. So says the rule. Until 
you are well drilled you all too often pick one of the two and 
fail to see the other at all! 


The shooters change the angles at which they fire upon the 
targets, by shooting from eight different stations. Seven of these 
are located at equal distances around a one-half sector of a circle 
that is 40 yards in diameter, starting at the high trap house and 
ending at the low one. One more shooting station is located in 
the center of the circle, midway between the two trap houses. This 
last, Station 8, may be an abomination to you at first. Don’t be 
discouraged. Once you have it licked, it is a source of much 
satisfaction. 

The distances at which the targets are shot vary from as close 
as 10 feet to 40 yards. The former occurs at the center station, 
where both targets are low incomers and each must be taken 
inside of 20 yards from the trap. The longest shot, seldom made 
except by a very slow or inexperienced marksman, is taken at 
straight-away targets, from either Station 1 or Station 7. These 
stations are located respectively at the high trap house and at 
the low one. For best shooting form, it is official skeet theory that 
at least all single targets except those shot at from the center 
of the field, at Station 8, should be broken directly over that 
station. The average distance at which the average skeet shot 
breaks his single targets is perhaps 25 yards for outgoing and 
crossing shots, and generally well under 20 yards for most in- 
comers, without including those taken at Station 8. 

It is a fact which few will dispute that, in shooting at Stations 
1, 2,6 and 7 most shooters will benefit from using nearly the same 

(Continued on page 29) 
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‘| By FRED EVERETT 


Sketches by the author. 


HATEVER it is, it is strongly advocated, little understood 
and much abused. 


om * > * * > * 


There was a rabbit. And two hunters with their hound. One 
hunter spied the rabbit squatted in a hollow under a stump. He 
called to the second hunter and pointed out the rabbit. 

“Shoot him!” cried the second hunter. 

“Like Hell I will!” said the first hunter. “What kind of a guy 
do you think I am?” 

So he went up and scared out the rabbit. It ran like the wind, 
dodging among the trees and brush until some 20 yards away, 
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when the first hunter fired and the rabbit went head over hee)< 
a clean kill. 

“What did you take a chance like that for?” demanded the 
second hunter. “The rabbit is just as dead as though you hac 
killed him sitting.” 

“Oh, yeah?” answered the first—‘Well, I’m not. At least I gave 
the rabbit a fair break.” 

Would you call that sportsmanship? 

Two bird hunters were preparing to enter the cover with their 
bird dogs. One carried a 12-gauge repeating shotgun—the other. 
a 410 single shot. Would you say the second was showing better 
sportsmanship than the first? 

It all depends on what is meant by sportsmanship. I doub: if 
anyone can give a real definition of the meaning of the word. I: 
is one of those elusive words that carry a vast amount of senti- 
ment but which are too flexible to have any concrete definition or 
meaning. 

What may be good sportsmanship for you may be no sports- 
manship at all for me. It depends on circumstances and viewpoint 

Let us take the two bird hunters. I knew them well. The owner 
of the 12-gauge pump gun was a poor shot and the chances of his 
killing a bird were small. The 410 owner wa8 a crack shot who 
fed his ego on killing birds with the small gun. He had no idea 
of using it as a sporting gesture for he killed as many birds in a 
day as he could find and down. He also carried the small gun 
because he knew he could kill with it and it was so light to carry 
that he could stand more hours in the field. Yet he bragged of 
his sportsmanship in using that gun. I can’t see where there was 
the slightest sportsmanship in it. 

A couple of years ago I started taking all the barbs off my flies 
and fishing lures. I thought it was a sporting thing to do be 

cause it would give the fish a better chance and make it easier 

for me to remove hooks to release those which I did manage 
to land. You might call that good sportsmanship. But 

now it isn’t because I soon discovered that it was just as 
easy to land my fish and that I hooked more because 
removing the barb made it easier for the hook to 

, penetrate the fish’s mouth, tore a smaller hole 
and therefore would not break loose so easily if light- 

ly hooked in the skin. 
As soon as I made that discovery, I was not being a good 
sport by using barbless hooks, I was merely increasing my suc- 
cess in catching them. I was, however, practicing good conserva- 
tion because I could release more fish without injuring them. That 
is why I advocate the removal of barbs. 

Not many years ago the word “sportsmanship” did not exist 
with the meaning it has today, as applied to hunting and fishing 
It referred solely to man’s relation to other men. Today it is 
equally applied to man’s relation to Wildlife and it is in that 
connection that I wish to discuss it. 

At first man killed Wildlife recklessly, with no thought of the 
morrow. Game was so abundant that no one had any idea that 
the time would come when first one then another species would 
disappear. So went the Buffalo, the Passenger Pigeon and the 
Heath Hen. And so came into our consciousness the need of 
conservation and an attitude on the part of sportsmen toward 
Wildlife which would give Wildlife a chance to survive. 

First we made laws. We thought they would save our Wildlife 
They didn’t, so more laws were made. And they didn’t do it, either 

There were many reasons. Laws are easily broken. No matter 


(Continued on page 30) 
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DOES PREDATOR 
CONTROL PAY? 


The author 
with a 
large cat. 





C. E. LOGUE 


OR over twenty years the Pennsylvania Game Commission has 

been paying a bounty for killing various kinds of game de- 
stroyers, and instructing people in the art of predator trapping. As 
a result many large and small game animals have been saved to 
multiply in a wild state for the benefit of the sportsmen. 

Many of us recall the passage of the Hunter’s License Law of 
1913. It meant ready money would be available to pay bounties on 
predators. In fact the bounty idea helped influence the passage of 
that law. 


For many years before the enactment of the Hunter’s License 
Law there was veryelittle money available for such purpose. When 
it was passed, however, the sportsmen demanded that a reward be 
placed on the heads of certain animals. 


Wildcats Decrease 


The principal game killer at that time was the wildcat—in fact, 
there were more cats than deer. A bounty of $2.00 was placed on 
these animals in 1885; in 1907 it was increased to $4.00; in 1915 to 
$6.00; in 1919 to $8.00; in 1923 to $15.00. It was removed the first 
of October, 1937. 

Having seen many deer, rabbits and grouse killed by these blood 
thirsty animals during my fifty years as a hunter and trapper, I 
am well convinced that the money paid for their destruction was 
well spent. 

From 1920 to 1930 the annual kill of wildcats in Pennsylvania 
averaged five hundred. Since 1930, however, the cat family has been 
on the decrease. During the past year only ninety-seven cats were 
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killed in the entire State. The Game Commission did a good job 
in controlling this predator, and everyone I talk to is glad the 
bounty on it was removed. 

Neither the Game Commission nor the sportsmen ever want to 
see the last wildcat taken from Penn’s woods—in fact, many 
sportsmen desire to hunt bobcats with dogs, and there probably 
is no greater sport than a good chase on a new tracking snow, 
winding up with a shot at one of them. 


Red Foxes Increase 


Owing to the low market value of the red fox during the past 
six or eight years, the bounty on which was removed some years 
ago, this predator has increased in northern Pennsylvania to a 
very great extent. So much so that it is high time to give more 
serious attention to Br’er Reynard and his family. 

The extreme mild weather of the past winter made fox trapping 
a favorite sport for many people, and more foxes were caught than 
for several years. A small increase in the fur value caused the 
trappers to be more active. Good pelts brought between five and 
seven dollars. I personally know of several trappers who captured 
a hundred foxes. Others caught well over fifty, and many averaged 
anywhere from fifteen to thirty. One trapper captured fifty-two 
foxes in one township in north-central Pennsylvania, most all of 
them on State Game Lands. 

Many inquiries are being made by sportsmen as to why bounty 
is being paid on the gray fox and not on the red fox. This condi- 
tion exists for the reason that the Legislature several years ago 
removed the bounty from the red fox because of the large market 

value of its fur at that time. In other words, the fur value alone 

was inducement enough to warrant their control. Up to the pres- 

ent time the Game Commission has had no power or authority 
by which it could regulate or change the payment of bounties, 
but now that the past Legislature granted this power, it will 
enable the Commission to plan a more satisfactory regulation 
of the bounty system. 


Continue Payment of Bounties 


After twenty or more years of predator control it would 
be unwise in my opinion, to wholly discontinue the payment 
of bounties. It has played a wonderful part in our conser- 
vation program, especially in an educational way, and a 

careful survey over a period of years shows that the indi- 
cator is pointing toward success in the control of some 

species. 

The records show that there was a fair decrease in the number 
of wildcats and gray foxes killed last year over some of the pre- 
vious years, while the goshawk made a substantial increase over 
any other years. 

Some sportsmen kill predators for the benefit of the game, while 
the trapper who runs a line for a period of three or four months 
is doing it for the money he can earn. At any rate a fair and rea- 
sonable amount should be paid every year upon certain predators, 
although it need not be too large on any one particular bird or 
animal. 

In my travels throughout the State over a period of fifteen years 
in contacting the sportsmen, the unanimous opinion is, “IT PAYS 
TO CONTROL THE PREDATOR,” and the real sportsman will 
kill every predator he can, bounty or no bounty. 

When I took up the work of Trapping Instructor for the Penn 
sylvania Game Commission, September 1, 1920, there were only 
24 game refuges in the State. The men on these refuges at that 
time did not know how to trap predators. 


I visited them as fast as I could get around, staying a few days 
or a week with each one. At Rainsburg, Bedford County, some 
men in a little country store told me that the foxes in that section 
could not be caught in steel traps. The first night I set 14 traps 
and in the morning had two gray foxes. I went into Bobbs Creek, 
Cambria County, where the keeper had not caught a fox. I was 
there four days and caught three reds. That fall he caught twenty- 
seven. 

The first season after I instructed the keeper in Lackawanna 
County he caught twenty red foxes. 


I could mention hundreds that have done the same. The Refuge 
Keeper at Hulls, gets from fifteen to twenty-five red foxes every 
fall. 


I have taught over 25,000 people in Pennsylvania how to trap 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Nest and eggs of plover 


N August 4 I had the good fortune to 

participate in a survey of the Upland 
Plover under the supervision of Dr. Herbert 
H. Beck, head of the Department of Chem- 
istry and Mineralogy of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College. I knew of Dr. Beck for a 
great many years, particularly his supple- 
mentary work in ornithology at the college, 
but I was unacquainted with his Plover 
studies until his kind invitation to accom- 
pany him on this year’s survey reached me. 


I wonder how many other individuals in 
Pennsylvania are carrying on such valuable 
studies. If we knew more about these peo- 
ple and what they are doing we would make 
far greater progress. 


Doctor Beck has been carrying on the sur- 
vey since 1921, with the assistance of com- 
petent local birdmen. His system is very 
simple. When he made his first survey on 
August 4, 1921, he set aside four different 
tracts of lands, all of which were once fa- 
mous plover areas. He listed these four tracts 
as, A, B, C, D, and painstakingly covered 
each one of them during every check day. A 
summarization of his records is included be- 
low. 

Upon discussing the whole problem with 
the Doctor more fully after we completed 
the survey this year, he pointed out some 
very interesting things. He told me that all 
the information he has gathered over a 
period of years indicates that the increase 
or decrease of plover on his particular tracts 
are influenced entirely by local conditions in 
































Young birds in nest 
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BANDING 
THE UPLAND 
PLOVER 


LEO A. LUTTRINGER, JR. 


Uruguay and Argentina where the birds 
spend their winters. 

There is practically no game law enforce- 
ment in those countries, consequently any 
abnormal destruction of plover in the par- 
ticular sections where the Lancaster County 
birds winter is reflected in their decreased 
numbers on their return trip to this country. 
Any unusual increase of the birds is attrib- 
uted almost altogether to game law enforce- 
ment in the United States. 





Barton Sharp releasing banded plover 


It is strange, is it not; in fact it is hardly 
believable that the very same birds which 
come to Lancaster County and nest on the 
tracts above mentioned should return to the 
similar restricted local areas in their south- 


ern home land. 


If strict game law enforcement could be 
provided in the Southern home of these birds 
it would not be long before they would be- 
gin to increase steadily. What little increase 
is made in their ranks in this country may in 
a single year be greatly overshadowed by 
the indiscriminate killing of the birds after 
they return south. 
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Banding young plover 


Area A B oe” Total 
1921 (Aug.4) 12 3 3 3 21 
1922 (Aug.3) 8 9 1 4 22 
1923 (Aug.9) 23-24 35-38 1 15-20 73-82* 
1925 (Aug.8) 1 3 0 1 5 
1936 (Aug. 4) 5 22 Ee 42 
1937 (Aug. 4) 11 28 ee 57 





*The 1923 figures were estimates but reasonably 
accurate ones. 


Dr. Beck, who has been a gunner since he 
was nine years old, assures me that he often 
saw between 200 and 300 plover on tracts 
B and D in the nineties. The bird was re- 
moved from the game list in 1913. 


Prior to that year the plover season 
opened in Pennsylvania on July 15th. By 
September Ist most of the local birds have 
started on their 8,000 mile flight, via Texas, 
to South America. They return here, to 
breed in early April. 


The other members participating in the 
survey included Clifford Marberger of Den- 
ver, Pa., a splendid field ornithologist, Bar- 
ton Sharp, Lititz, former Deputy Game Pro 
tector and well-known bird bander, Edward 
Bear, prominent Lititz birdman and Sammy 


Beck, the Doctor’s son. 


We were afield about 8 hours and covered 
about 8 square miles under a broiling sun 
Project No. A included 3 square miles in 
Penn-Warwick townships; B, 2 square miles 
in Warwick-Manheim townships; C, 1 
square mile in Warwick township, and D 


2 square miles in Elizabeth-Clay townships 














Sharp’s banding area 
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HITS 


AND 


» MISSES— 


MOSTLY 
MISSES 


By 
ALEX 


,. 
SWEIGART 


OR nigh onto 12 years, I’ve had a sneaky feeling that my 

three pointers during that period—Frank and Doc and Pat— 
have, on occasion, regarded their master with a rather puzzled 
and, should I say, slightly disgusted air. Perhaps, being a bird- 
hunting nut, that is, one of those fellows who delights particularly 
in a staunch and picturesque stand by a dog, I should not take 
this matter so strongly to heart, but this admission comes from 
the soul: there have been times when the very foundation of canine 
faith must have been shaken by exhibitions of what I’ll term 
politely “boob shots.” Probably the only saving factor in the 
situation has been an ardent and equally passionate devotion to 
hunting’s kindred sport—fishing. If the woodcock just rubbed in 
the gall a trifle too hard—well—there was recourse in the casting 
rod—and the pickerel hit like wolves in October. 

At any rate, those twelve years in memory of days afield, and 
now and then astream, when autumn tints the cover, are treasures 
to me. And, believe it or not (I understand it’s usually wise for a 
fishing editor to start a sentence in this manner), memories of 
misses are every bit as dear as recollections of those shots that 
crumpled up a whirring game bird in its course. I’ve had to get 
this off the chest by way of preface, sort of pave the way for a 
recital of experiences, so to speak. 

Going back ten years, to the days when black and white Frank 
was in his prime, there was that October experience with a wood- 
cock. Frank stood the bird on the edge of an alder thicket, one of 
those shots you bird-hunters will agree with me should have been 
just pie. I thought so too, stepped in front of that staunch old dog 
and flushed the bird. Both barrels not only that time but on suc- 
cessive shots during the hunt, and the reward was nary a feather. 
I helped the ammunition companies to the extent of one box of 
shells that afternoon. I have heard it said that “dog love goes 
deeper than understanding.” Verily, Frank gave an exhibition of 
it on that birdless afternoon that has removed any doubt from my 
mind as to its truth. So have Doc and Pat. 

Of course, you'll agree with me, if a fellow hunts enough, the 
law of averages will not make every hunt a birdless hunt. To be 
perfectly sincere about it, I never could agree with a few hunters 
who have remarked that bringing home game meant nothing to 
them. The instinct to hunt is the instinct to kill, even if only 
occasionally. The thrill of seeing a grouse, that has just roared 
from cover in front of a dog, crumple before your gun, of observ- 
ing a quail you have picked from a thundering covey do a nose- 
dive in response to your shot, or an erratic-flying woodcock cease 
its wing-twitter as the snap shot cut it down—these thrills are 
manna to any hunter of feathered game. 

This brings me to one of those days of hazy November sunset 
back in 1935 in the steep ridge country of the upper Aughwick 
Valley. As a game producer, this day had proved very much a dud. 
It had been windy, and you grouse hunters know how that mon- 
arch of upland game birds, the ruffed grouse, responds to windy 
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days. Cantan- 
kerous is no word for it. 

Doc, being well along in years, was 

beginning to tire noticeably; Pat, just nicely 

emerged from puppyhood, seemed to have nothing but 

hunt and more hunt in her flighty head. As for the fellow back of 
Doc and Pat, well, the less said the better. The dogs had found a 
covey of eight big quail in the weed-grown fields of a deserted 
backwoods farm. Two of those birds reposed in the game pocket, 
all that should have been taken from the covey. 

There had been trial and trouble (who ever hunted behind a 
peppy pup who will say me nay) mostly rabbit trouble. Pat had 
given some grand rabbit chasing exhibitions that day, one too 
many in fact. Very much chastened after that one too many, when 
caught right in the act, she soon regained her spirit, however. And 
then, in mid-afternoon, miracle of miracles, the wind dropped. 

One of my youthful friends in the valley, accompanied by his 
little sister, volunteered some most satisfactory information as I 
met him at the end of the lane to their farm. 

“Tust seen three birds fly up the hill,” he said. Now, that hill at 
the moment assumed the proportion of one of the towering moun- 
tains in the background. But the challenge was there, Pat was 
rarin’ to go and there was only one alternative. Maybe it was only 
imagination, but I figured I could almost feel my bones squeak in 
protest as I climbed from the car. Doc, pretty much all in, was 
left to peaceful slumber. The first hundred yards of that steep 
climb toward the undergrowth fringe of the ridge was on leaden 
legs; the last two hundred I was treading on air. For, at the top 
of the climb, her head held high, tail to match, there stood that 
cantankerous pup in as pretty a point as I’ve ever seen her make. 
Maybe now. you'll begin to agree with me in my former reference 
to the “bird-hunting nut.” 


As I stepped in front of Pat, a covey of at least fifteen of the 
finest quail a man could want to blast shot at broke in the 
shadowy thickness of the undergrowth. Wise birds, they flew up- 
ridge into a densely mingled growth of grape-vines, pines, spruces 
and hardwoods. One fell to the right barrel of the double gun, and 
believe you me, when that little pointer daintily paced back with 
it to me in a gentle-mouthed retrieve, I forgave her every rabbit- 
chasing episode of the day. And that wasn’t all. Not by a long 
shot. By some miracle or other, the gun seemed to leap auto- 
matically to shoulder as singles broke in front of Pat’s points. It 
just seemed that everything clicked, dog-work and gun-work, on 
that marvelous afternoon. And, of course, there had to be a climax, 
a fitting close to this bright-tinted episode of memory. It came 
most unexpectedly. Four more quail had completed my day’s bag, 
and when the little pointer froze into a stand at the base of a mass 
of grape-vines I anticipated only another single. Merely to en- 
courage the dog, I stepped forward. Never before or since have I 

(Continued on page 31) 
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NUT TREE PLANTING 


A JOB FOR SPORTSMEN 
By WILLIAM C. GRIMM 


Every November a vast army of hunters go forth into the hills 
and valleys, the fields and woods, of Pennsylvania in pursuit of the 
feathered and furred inhabitants of the wild. To many of them, 
and unfortunately perhaps the majority, the taking of game up to 
the full limit of the law is the sole objective. These fellows are 
quite generally prone to kick when they don’t find a rabbit in 
every brush pile, or a covey of quail in every fence corner. During 
the rest of the year they either spend their off-time bragging about 
the game they shot last hunting season or reproaching the Game 
Commission about the deficiency of game in their favorite hunting 
territory. They couldn’t think of such a thing as bucking a mid- 
winter blizzard to feed the starving wildlife. The necessity of food 
and cover to wildlife never occurs to them, let alone would they 
turn a hand to improve food and cover conditions. Some days, 
during the summer, they dust off their guns and sally forth to an- 
nihilate a few crows, hawks, or something else that they choose to 
call “vermin” and then rest content, goaded with the satisfaction 
that they have done their part and have done everything that is 
humanly possible to increase the supply of game for the next hunt- 
ing season. If the game isn’t there Old Dame Nature and the 
Game Commission are to blame. 

The real sportsman is vitally interested in the problems of wild 
life management and he knows that each and every one of us can 
contribute something towards attaining the goal of maximum pro- 
duction. He knows that entirely too much of the land is seriously 
deficient in either cover or food for wildlife and he is willing to 
do his part, whenever and wherever he can, to improve upon the 
existing conditions. During the winter months he labors to provide 
grain and grit for the birds when the natural supply of food is 
temporarily rendered inaccessible due to the accumulation of snow 
and ice. In brief he realizes that you can’t put all of the blame 
upon predators, Nature, or the Game Commission if the game 
isn’t there. He knows that this job of game management is a job 
for all interested in perpetuating the sport of hunting and he is 
always ready to put his shoulder to the wheel. 

Among the trees and shrubs native to Pennsylvania the nut- 
bearing species are outstanding as contributors to the wildlife food 
supply. The black walnut, dean of American nut trees, formerly 
occurred in abundance on the rich soil of the river bottoms and 
upon the fertile hillsides in the southern portion of the state. It is 
a majestic tree and its valuable, dark brown wood has resulted in 
the putting of a high price upon its head. As a result the black 
walnut has been extensively cut and it is becoming increasingly 
scarce in many localities. During the early days many massive 
walnuts were cut and converted into timbers for barns and as ma- 
terial for building houses. The beauty of its hard, strong, rich dark 
brown wood very soon led to its extensive use in the manufacture 
of furniture and as the wood supreme for the making of gunstocks 
it has played an important role in the history of America from 
pre-Revolutionary times. Many of the larger walnut trees left to- 
lay are being sold at fancy prices, most of which are converted 
nto walnut veneer for the manufacture of furniture or the making 





of stocks for rifles and shotguns. The fruit of the black walnut is 
familiar as an article of food, large quantities being gathered an- 
nually for this purpose, and in recent years they have been bring- 
ing a good price in the markets. Our gray and fox squirrels are 
fond of these nuts and they comprise no small part of the diet of 
these animals. 

The butternut or white walnut occurs throughout Pennsylvania 
being more common in the northern counties than the black wal- 
nut. This species is likewise encountered more frequently in the 
higher, mountainous portions of the state although it is quite com 
monly found in the fertile bottomlands in the southern counties 
As a timber tree it does not rank nearly as high as its relative. 
The wood of the butternut is however sometimes used for interior 
finishings and in the manufacture of furniture. Likewise the nuts 
of this species do not seem to enjoy the popularity that is accorded 
those of the black walnut. They are, however, utilized by squirrels. 

Six species of hickories are native to Pennsylvania, of which the 
shellbark, or shagbark hickory is by far the best known. Unlike 
the walnuts, which are kin to the hickories, the husk of the fruit 
splits at maturity liberating the nut. The nuts of the shag-barks 
have large, sweet kernels which from the days of the Indian have 
been utilized as food. These trees are also popular with squirrels 
which seem to prefer the nuts of the hickory to any other. One of 
our species of hickory, the bitternut, produces nuts which are alto- 
gether unpalatable and the pignut is not very famous for the qual- 
ity of its fruit. As timber trees the hickories are of considerable 
importance, not so much because they produce great quantities of 
lumber but because of the fact that they produce wood of a special 
quality for which there is no substitute. It is used extensively in 
the manufacture of tool handles and wagon wheels. As a fuel woot 
hickory ranks high and its fame in another field is attested by the 


(Continued on page 28) 
















FEED? 


By C. E. OSTROM, Junior Forester 
Allegheny Forest Experiment Station* 


N what sort of forest growth may one expect to find deer feed- 
ing? To what extent will rabbits leave the openings and feed 


under timber? Do deer and rabbits choose their feeding grounds 


according to the combined abundance of food and cover? These 
are simple questions, but they are of evident importance to the 
game manager. If he increases the food supply in a given type of 
forest, does he have any assurance that the game will prefer to 
feed in that habitat? A knowledge of feeding habits is essential 
also to the sportsman if he is to find his quarry. 


Some suggestive information on feeding habits of deer and 
rabbits with respect to young trees and woody shrubs has been 
obtained by the Allegheny Forest Experiment Station in a study 
of the effect of game upon natural tree reproduction. This study 
was begun in 1936 on the Kane Experimental Forest, which is 
located in the birch-beech-maple-hemlock forest of northwestern 
Pennsylvania. Four sets of fenced and unfenced plots were estab- 
lished: one set in an open area along a stream, one set in a culled 
old-growth stand, and two sets in 40-year-old second growth 
stands. The open area was cleared of timber 14 years ago. Cold 
air drainage from adjacent slopes has created a “frost pocket” 
condition and has hindered the establishment of a new stand of 
trees. 


On each of the four areas there are four quarter-acre plots, one 
of them fenced against deer, one fenced against both deer and 
rabbits, and two unfenced. A numbered tag was fastened to each 
woody shrub or small tree which was over one foot high but under 
0.6 inches in diameter at breast height. Tallies were made of all 
browsing by deer and rabbits on the tagged trees and shrubs. The 
amount of such browsing on the four areas are given in Table 1. 
For each area, the deer data are based upon the two unfenced 
plots, while the rabbit data are based upon the one deer-proof plot 
and the two unfenced plots. Of the numbers of stems shown in 
the Table, an average of 8% are woody shrubs; the rest are trees. 
The average height of the shrubs and young trees is four feet in 
the open area and three feet in the timbered areas. Therefore the 
open area supports a somewhat greater amount of browse than is 
indicated by the number of stems per acre. 














Table 1. 
Second ‘ od 
Culled growth Second Open 
Agency old (north growth (frost 
Growth slope) (plateau) pocket) 
Deer No. stems per A........... 4386 490 850 1330 
No. browed per A....... 4 228 224 272 
er CORE: scesinesniesieiernsat 0.1 47 26 20 
Rabbits No. stems per A.......... 4791 411 859 1141 
No. browsed per A..... 65 23 132 267 
Fo BrOwWSed™ ...<0sccccnsse0se 1 6 15 23 
*Includes a small number gnawed. 


Although the old growth stand is superior to the others in the 
amount of browse! which it contains (the density of the layer of 
small trees under it is attributed partly to a culling which was 
made about 40 years ago), it obviously is not a feeding ground 
for either deer or rabbits. Deer browsing was most frequent under 
young second growth forests and in the open. Rabbit browsing 
was frequent in the open, although the rabbits also went into the 
timber to feed. 


*Maintained by the U. S. Department of Agriculture at Philadelphia, Pennsy! 
vania, in cooperation with the University of Pennsylvania. | 

1As used here, “browse” applies to small trees and woody shrubs. The study 
did not include records of feeding on herbaceous growth. 
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The figures show- 
ing percentages of 
stems browsed are 
interesting because they indicate the degree of utilization of the 
available browse, irrespective of its density. In this experiment the 
utilization by deer was found to range from 0.1% to 47%, depend- 
ing upon the habitat. The species of tree reproduction present 
cannot account for the differences in utilization; sugar maple, 
which predominated on the area where utilization was only 0.1%, 
was eaten freely on the other areas (see Table 2). Although the 
presence of herbaceous plants might favor feeding in the open 
habitat, there is not sufficient variation in this food factor between 
the young second growth and the old growth forests to account 
for the marked differences in utilization of browse. 

In addition to food supply, cover and cruising range are involved 
in feeding habits. It is understandable that rabbits may not tnd 
under timber stands the thick, brushy cover which they like. But 
considering the cruising range of deer and the proximity of all 
types of deer cover on the Kane Experimental Forest, the almost 
complete absence of deer browsing under the old growth remains 
unexplained. This area contains a well-developed understory (there 
are 700 trees per acre in the one-inch diameter class) which itself 
would seem to provide much shelter. 

Admittedly the single old-growth stand sampled cannot be taken 
as representative of all such areas. However, should an equally 
low utilization of deer browse be found in other old-growth stands 
in this forest type, then these habitats would seem to be an excep- 
tion to the principle that feeding place is determined by avail- 
ability of browse, proximity of cover, and cruising range. The 
factors of altitude and aspect have a recognized bearing on deer 
distribution during the winter; in this instance, though, one of the 
well-utilized second-growth stands is on a situation similar to that 
occupied by the old growth, where browsing was rare. The im- 
plication is that certain factors other than food, cover, cruising 
range, and topography may affect the choice of feeding places. 

Considering both density of browse and degree of utilization, it 
appears that at least some second areas have a deer carrying 
capacity almost equal to open areas. This important point is 
brought out in Table 1 by the numbers of stems browsed by deer 
on the second-growth and open areas. 

In addition to the foregoing information, some data on species 
preferences of deer and rabbits have been obtained from the first 
year’s examination of the plots. They are given in Table 2. 


Table 2. Percentages of small trees of various species which were 
browsed by deer and by rabbits in second growth and open areas. 





Percentage Percentage 
srowsed by Browsed by 
Deer Rabhits 





PRGHNOOR Grecicecicccctinaneen oo ROE Cae 47 
ROG) BIRDIE avin ciccesecraain OO QOCCE ascinintiinticteniaed 23 
BERG: CHRO R  sccicccsrcsctsiosreeeces 26: Sugar maple: ..3.ucaaad 21 
OGRE: SE GDIG es Siccsgs trdpeiinssccautacten 20: Blaok Chetry cscin.ccnos 9 
WR he acacia lees iret chcecinants Be. ShemIGRRA Goce ae 3 





The percentages for individual species are based upon samples of 
trees ranging from 154 to 575 in number. Rabbits browsed more 
selectively than deer, as shown by the rance in percentages. The 
rabbits browsed heavily on red maple and only lightly on black 
cherry and hemlock. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Canada geese at Jack Miner’s Waterfowl Sanctrary. Ontaris 
from large doe killed by enr near Swiftwater, Pa. Photo by 
posters for Game Commission. Some of foxes trapped by | 
Waterfowl Refuge. 
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Top, Left to right: Pheasants in holding field. One claim of 56 weasels sent in by Vincent H. Anron, Corsica, Pa. So far this year Mr. Aaron 
probated 272 weasels and 1 gray fox since first of June, 1937. 


Wessels caught in Jefferson, Clarion and Venango counties. 
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applications for special deer licenses. Pheasants in holding pens. Three fawns taken 
Frantz. Chickadee at suet box. Photo by C. H. Brown. W. P. A. employees making 
and Billy Beitel, Freeland, Pa., winter 1936-37. Above. Panorama of Pymatuning 
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BRIEF SYNOPSIS OF THE NEW GAME LAWS 


ENNSYLVANIA'S Revised Game Code, approved by Governor 

Earle on June 3, 1937 (Act No. 316), was an administrative 
Measure sponsored by Hon. Edgar A. Schrope of Schuylkill 
County, Chairman of the House Game Committee, and staunchly 
supported by the Governor and the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs. This revised statute can truly be said to be “a 
sportsman’s law” because of the very active part the sportsmen of 
Pennsylvania took in drafting and passing it. 

The new modernized and simplified code as a whole is a big 
improvement over the old law. Obsolete provisions were eliminated 
and new features were added to cope with present day conditions, 
which will materially benefit both sportsmen and landowners. The 
wording of the entire code has been improved in an effort to make 
the meaning of the law clear to all concerned. 


Among the new features are provisions which will: 


(a) Provide greater safety for hunters and landowners, with 
suitable punishment for those who use firearms carelessly 
while hunting, and require reports of all hunting accidents 
within seventy-two hours; : 


(b) Outlaw the drunken hunter as we have the drunken driver; 


(c) Assure new and more effective protection to farm property, 
in an effort to stop vandalism while hunting; and 


(d) Supply the Game Commission with the necessary machinery 
to advance its new farm-game refuge and wild-game rearing 
programs rapidly; also to encourage farmers to help produce 
more small game. 


This Revised Game Code is looked upon as the beginning of 
another important epoch in the history of Pennsylvania game 
management. It is broad in scope and liberal in policy. It liber- 
alizes the former hunting regulations for the good sportsman, and 
will act as a curb to those who have no regard for the rights of 
others, or obey no law other than their own. Among the important 
changes in the revised law are the following: 


HUNTING LICENSE REQUIREMENTS 


License Issunnce—Heretofore hunting licenses were issued mostly 
by County Treasurers. Now they will be issued by agents appointed 
throughout the Commonwealth by the Department of Revenue, in- 
cluding County Treasurers. Positive identification must be estab- 
lished before a license may be issued to stop the issuance of li- 
censes to persons not tegally entitled to them. Agents who issue 
licenses carelessly or negligently will be recalled. 


Minimum Age—Persons between twelve (12) years and sixteen 
(16) years may be issued a hunting license only upon presentation 
of a written request from the father, mother, or legally constituted 
guardian, and must be accompanied by a parent or guardian, or 
some other immediate member of the family twenty-one (21) years 
of age or older, except when hunting on the premises whereon 
such person resides. Heretofore licenses could not be issued to per- 
sons under fourteen (14) years of age. 


Feexs—Resident hunter's licenses cost $2.00; non-resident hunter's 
licenses $15.00, regaridless of the fees charged by other states. 


Seizuren—Licenses and tags may be seized by officers of the 
Game Commission when the owne~s are apprehended violating any 
game law or any rules or regulat ons of the Commission, but may 
be returned to the owner if the Executive Director of the Commis- 
sion is xatisfied that revocation should not be recommended to the 
Commission. 


License Revocations—The power to revoke hunting licenses has 
been broadened to accomplish the objectives of the new code, espe- 
cially to afford more protection against vandalism on the farms. 

Game Killed Reports—A report of the game killed, on the form 
attached tc each license, must now be mailed to the Commission 
met inter than January 15 following the date of issuance. Penalty 
yw se meen of $20.00 as heretofore. This requirement will be 
enforced. 


Signing of License—Falilure to sign a license before using it sub- 
jects the owner to a fine of $1.00 instead of $5.00 as heretofore. This 
requirement wil! be enforced. 

Dispinying Pag—Tayss must now be displayed and attached to the 
— ae on the middle of the back. Suspension on a cord is 
unlawful 


SPECIAL PERMITS 


Uniess otherwise indicated below, all special permits may be is- 
sued only to residents of the Commonwealth who are twenty-one 
(21) yesrs old or older. Per:nite which the Commission may now 
issue are as follows: 


Collecting Termlis are reduced to two classes: (a) Persons of 
known scientific attainment in either ornithology or mammalogy. 
whether residents of the Commonwealth or not; and (b) Agents of 
public museums, whether residents cf the Commonwealth or not. 
Fee $5.00. Permits formerly issued to teachers of ornithology are 
no longer avaitable, 


Taxidermy Vermitsa may be issued to persons who have served 
a regular apprenticeship for four (4) months or more. The Com- 
mission is gtven authority to set un a system of examinations to 
determine the fitneas of applicants for such permits (This has been 
done. Ask the Commission for further details). Fee $25.00. 


Fur-Dealer’s Termits for residents who have permanently resideg 
in the Commonwealth for the preceding twelve (12) months or 
more, $1000; special permits for employes of resident fur-deslers, 
$5.00; non-residents, $50.00. The former $5.00 independent fur-dea}- 
er's license has been eliminated. 

Commercial Game Propagating Permits $5.90. The former require- 
ment that small game commercial propagating pens be entirely 
covered over has been elim.nated. Enclosures may now either be 
covered over or surrounded by a tight woven wire fence, with ¢ 
mesh not larger than two (2”) inches and not less than six (6’) feet 
hizh. No small eatne may be killed by shooting within such en- 
closure except during the regular upen season and under the same 
limitations as applying to wild reared game. 

Regulated Shooting Grounds lermits may now be Issued at $25.0( 
for the first 100 acres, and $5.v0 for cach additional 100 acres or 
fraction thereof, This practice, formerly conducted under propagat- 
ing licenseu, nuw is closely regulated by new provisions in the law 
and regulations of the Comratssion, 

Operators of regulated shooting erounis must release a minimun 
of 100 pheasants, chukar partridges, or mallard or black ducks, ang 
must supply public hunting ewrounds adjacent equal to one-half of 
the area in the regulated shooting grounds, unless prior to the 
opening season the permitee turna over to the Commission twenty- 
five (25%) per cent of the birds propagated or purchased for shoot- 
ing purpores. 

Holders of such permits may shoot pheasants, chukar partridges 
and maliard or black ducks thereon, without regard to sex or num- 
ber, durinz the senszon beginning at the same time as the genera) 
statewide open season and expiring December 31, so long as they 
do not kill more than certain percentages atipuluted in the law. All 
birds killed on regulated shooting grounds must be tagged with 
special seals supplied by the Coninission. 


Ferret and Fltch Possession Permits $5.00 for each animal; breed- 
ers and dealer's permits, $25.00. 


Fur Farming Uermita for commercial purposes, $5.00. 
Roadside Menagerie Vermits, $5.00. 


Fletd Trial Vermits good for five (5) days, $5.00. Not required 
during training period from August 29 to March $1. Special permits 
reyguired between April 1 and April 15. 

Retriever Trial Permits, a new feature in the law, available Octo- 
od 15 to December 31, inclutive, Sundays excepted. Fee $10.00 per 

ay. 

Fex Hunting Club Permits, a new feature in the law, for fox 
hunting clubs or individuals owning and hunting organized packs 
of twenty (20) or more hounds, to hunt from the 20th day of 
August to the 3ist day of Marca next following. Fee $50.00. 


NEW GAME ANIMALS AND GAME BIRDS 


Raccoons are now listed as game animals only, and may not be 
taken with traps except in counties and during such periods as 
may be designated by the Commission. 

Woodchucks, commonly known as groundhogas, are added to the 
list of game animals, and may be taken only by the same methods 
as apply to rabbits, squirrels, etc. 

Doves are now classified as game birds, but no open season in 
1937. (See seasons and bag limits on page 20 


STATUS OF FUR-BEARERS 


The raccoon was eliminated from the list of fur-bearing animals, 
and the Commission is given the right to remove skunks from the 
list of fur-bearing animals in any county, or part thereof. 

Steel traps may not bet set closer than five (5’) feet from any 
hole or den which may be occupied by a fur-bearing animal or 
predator; muskrats and beavers may not be taken by shooting; 
nor may any fur-bearing «anitnal or predatory animal be taken 
through the use of snares. poison, explosives, chemicals, steel traps 
with teeth or with a juw-spread exceeding six and one (6'%”") 
inches in any direction: nor may tur-bearing animals be smoked 
out or dug out of any den or house. nor may den trees be cut. The 
former size restriction on deadfalla has heen removed. 

See the law for special regulations relative to taking beavers 
and tagging requirements. Tuars costing twenty-five (25c) cents 
each, available from the Commission or any of its regular field 
officers, must be attached to all snipments of raw furs going to 
other states. 


UNPROTECTED BIRDS 


The list of unprotected birds was reduced. the birds now on this 
list being: The Biue Jay, the English Sparrow, the European Star- 
ling. the Kingfisher, the Goshawk, the Shurp-shinned Hawk, the 
Cooper's Hawk, the Great-horned Owl, the Snowy Owl, and the 
Crow. The Commission may add any bird to the list of unprotected 
birds in any part of the Cotnmenwealth. Any person may kill any 
eagle, hawk, owl, turkey, vulture, or heron when caught In the 
act, or immediately thereafter, of destroying domestic livestock, 
poultry, game or other protected birds, their nests or young, oF 
fish in private rearing ponds. 


GENERAL HUNTING REGULATIONS 


Possession of Game—The former 30-day possession limit of game 
after the close of the open season is atill in effect. Persons desir- 
ing to retain lawfully killed game for a longer period may apply 
to the Commission for a permit, issued without charge, to possess 
such game for an additional six (6) months. 


Live Raccocns when lawfully taken during the open season may 
be retained indefinitely if a permit, issued without charge, is ob- 
tained from the Commission within five (5) days after the close of 
the season. Propagating Permits required to propagate raccoons. 
Raccoons legally taken during the open season may be sold at any 
time for release or propagating purposes. 


Hunting Hours for all game 7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M. daily during 
the open season, except Sundays, instead of the former confusing 
requirements. The Commission may delay the opening hour on the 
first day of any season. Raccoons may be hunted day or night, ex- 
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cept Sundays, the daily bag limit including all animals taken from 
12:00 o'clock nvon of one day to 12:00 o’clock noon of the day 
following. 

Magazine eneteune-—No automatic firearms may be used to take 
wild birds or animals of any kind, and magazine shotguns, except 
when hunting large game, shal) not contain more than three (3) 
shells at one time in the magazine and chamber combined. For 
snfety’s anke it In reeommended that a plug be inserted in the 
magazine so that it will not hold more than two (2) shells, This 
also will prevent unintentional violations of the law. 

Probibited Unlawful Devices—It is unlawful to kill game from 
an autumvubile or vehicle, or u boat or craft propelled by mechan- 
ical power; or to use any bait, hay, grain, or other food to entice 

ame; Or tu use any snare, set-gun, net, bird lime, deer lick, pit- 
all, turkey blind or turkey pen, or any artificial light to take 
game, This provision does not prohibit baiting traps for fur-bear- 
ers, predators, or raccoons, nor prevent the trapping of raccoons in 
open counties, or the use of artificial lights in taking raccouns. 


Calling turkeys is legalized by the new law. Don't pull the trig- 
ger without secing clearly the game you are shooting at. Help in- 
aa the wild turkey stock by killing guobbiers only wherever 

ie. 


Hunting Parties—No party of more than five (5) may hunt small 
game. Heretofore parties of three (3) or more were required to 
maintain a roster while hunting big game. Such roster is now re- 
quired only for groups of five (5) or more. The captain must carry 
a copy of the roster while hunting. Another copy must be posted 
at the headquarters or camp, 80 as to be plainly visible for inspec- 
tion from the outside, anc so posted for thirty (30) days after the 
close of the open season. One copy of such roster must be for- 
warded to the Commission within fifteen (15) days after the close 
of the open season for big game. Forms avuilable from the Game 
Commission. 


Tageing Rig Game—Heretofore the law required the tagging of 
big gume kilied within six (6) hvuurs. Now such tagging must be 
dene within four (4) hours, using the tag supplied with the license. 


Killing Game by Miatake—Heret«fore persons killing game by 
mistake could make affidavit and aeposit the entire penalty within 
twenty-four (24) hou:s, and later the Commission was authorized 
to return half of it. Now only heif the penalty provided for the 
illegal ki ling of any big game animal) and two-fifths of the penalty 
for the illegal killing of any othe: bird or animal must be so de- 
posited with a representative of the Commission. The person killing 
such bird or animal shall remive the entrails and deliver the 
carcass to a Game Pretector, and make a sworn statement concern- 
ing the mistake. 


Transporting Game—The law relative to the transportation and 
marking of game fo: transportation has not been changed. Game 
must either b2 carried openly without cover, or when car~”ied in 
baggage or box the receptacle must have attached the name and 
address of the person owning it, the license and county numbers, 
the county wherein killed, and the number of each species of game 
contained therein. The same requirement applies to part of a leg- 
ally killed big game animal being transported. 


Game Sold For Food—Deer and rabbits killed in another State or 
Nation may be sold for human consumption. All other wild game, 
except reccoons, may not be sola. Foreign game imported for hu- 
man consumption must now be tagged with seals obtained from 
the Commission at a cost of five (fc) cents each. The sale of game 
raised under a commercial propagating permit, when properly 
tagged, is lawful. 


Dogs Chasing Elk or Deer—Heretofore any dog which chased an 
elk or dee: for a half mile or more could be killed, and subjected 
its owner to a penalty. The new law authorizes such killing only 
when the dog is in such close puisuit as to endanger the life of the 
deer or elk, and does not subject the owner to a penalty unless 
found in the act of killing a deer or elk, or an affidavit is made 
that the deg is in the habit of pursuing deer or elk, or did kill or 
injure such animals. This provision of the former law was modified 
ta liberalize fox and bobcat huating. 


Training Seanon—The dog training season now runs from August 
20 to the end of March, Sundays included, unless curtailed by the 
Commission. Heretofore the training season ended the last day of 
February. Raccoon doga may be trained to midnight, and rabbit 
dogs to 9:00 F. M., instead of all night and 10:00 P. M., respectively, 
as under the old law. 

No dogs may be permitted to chase wild birds or animals of any 
kind between the 1st day of April and the 19th day of August, in- 
clusive. The Commission is authorized to allow fox chasing in any 
county throughout the year except for a sixty (60) day period. 


Releasing Cats Uniawful—The old law prohibiting the releasing 
of any fox, wildcat, mink, weasel, ferret or fitch brought into the 
State from another state or country, or reared in captivity, has 
been extended to prohibit releasing any domestic cat within the 
State, in an effort to stop the former practice of dropping unwanted 
eats along the public highways. Penalty $25.00. 


Killing Game Destroying Property—This portion of the law has 
been cuntinued, but considerably modified and restricted. Ask the 
Commission for full details if interested. 


Disputes Over Ownership of Game—lIn case of a diapute over the 
ownership of the carcass of game a disinterested person, other than 
an officer whose duty it is to enforce the gume laws, may be called 
in to arbitrate the matter. No such officer shall testify concerning 
any such dispute. 


Vehicles Required to Stop—Upon request or signal of any officer 
whose duty it is to enforce the game law, when he tis in uniform 
ind displays his badge o1 other insignia of identification, the oper- 
itor of any motor vehicle being operated upon any public high 
way must stop for the purpose of Inspection. Persons turning off 
lights for the purpose of avoiding identification or arrest are pun- 
ishable by a heavy penalty. 


Seizure of Vehicles—Under the new law the Commiasion's officers 
are authorized to confiscate vehicles, and all equipment and para- 
phernalia, used in spotlighting deer. 


Use of Rifles Restricted Refore Deer Season—During the five (5) 
jays preceding the open sesson for deer, it is unlawful to use a 
rifle or any other firearm discharging but one ball or pellet at a 
single discharge, or to have in possession while so hunting rifle 
‘artridges or single-ball shotgun shells during such 5-day period 
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for the purpose of hunting any wild birds or wild animals. (This 
means that during the coming seasun it is unlawful to use such 
firearms five days in advance of the open season for antlerless deer, 
or on Sunday, November 28.) 


PROPERTY DAMAGE AND SAFETY REGULATIONS 


All of the former property-damage and safety regulations, and 
certain new provisions, have been assembled in a special sub-divi- 
aion of the new Code. They are as fullows: 

Property Damage—lIt is unlawful to cause damage or injury to 
either real or personal property cf any kind while hunting or trap- 
ping, or to leave gates or bars open, or to break down fences, or 
to tear down rail, pust, wood or stone piles, or to injure livestock. 
The removal of a mortally wounded bird or animal from its place 
of refuge in a rail, post, wood or stune pile or fence, is lawful if 
permission has first been obtained from the owner or person in 
charge, provided such property is restored to the condition in 
which it was found. Penalty $25.00. 

Hunting While Intoxicated—It is now unlawful to hunt or trap 
with firearms or bow aud arrow when intoxicated, or under the 
influence cf intoxicating liquor or narcotic drugs. Penalty $25.00. 


Leaded Firenarma—It is now unlawful to have in possession a 
loaded rifle or shotgun, from the magazine of which all shells have 
not been removed, in or on any vehicle along or upon any public 
highway; and from 5 P. M. one day to 7 A. M. of the day following 
all unloaded rifies peing lawfully carried, capable of discharging a 
cartridg: larger than a .22-calibre long rifie, must be carried in a 
case or taken apart and securely wrapped. This provision does not 
apply during the period extending from the day before to the second 
day following any upen season for big game. 

Except during the open season for big game, it is unlawful to 
have in possession in any vehicle or conveyance along or upon any 
public highway between 5 P. M. of one day and 7. A. M. of the day 
following any rifle cartridge, larger than a .22-calibre long rilie, oF 
shotgun shell containing either a single bullet or pellet larger 
than a B.B., unless such cartridges or shells are carried in the 
original unbroken carton or securely wrapped. Penalty $25.00. 

Shooting at Game on Highways—lIt is unlawful to shoot at game 
while it is on a public highway, or to shoot across a public high- 
way for game unless the line of fire is high enough to preclude any 
danger tu the users thereof. Penalty $25.00. 


Shooting in Safety Zonesx—The old law prohibiting shooting with- 
in 150 yards of any occupied dwelling house, or other buildings, or 
camp occupied by human beings, or out buildings used in connec- 
tion therewith, without the specific permission of the owner or 
tenant, is continued. Penalty $25.00. 


Small Game Hunting Parties—A new provision prohibits more 
than 5 persons to hunt in unison, or to cooperate in any manner 
with each otner, for small game, Penalty $5.00. 


Shooting During Big Game Season—The old law prohibiting cer- 
tain shooting during the big gume season has been continued and 
clarified. During the big game season it is now unlawful to shoot 
at any target or mark, except at a properly constructed one, or a 
dead tree, protected by a natural or artificial barrier so the bullet 
may not travel more than 15 yards beyond the target, and all such 
shooting must be done within 200 yards of the camp or other head- 
quarters Discharging any firearm at random during the big game 
season in the general direction of a human being, or any bird or 
animal for the pur} ose of routing or frightening it, or to discharge 
a firearm at random is unlawful. This provision does not apply to 
signalling for assistance if in distress. Penalty $10.00. 


Sanitariums and Parks—Shooting upon grounds belonging to or 
connected with a public or private hospital or sanitarium or park 
set apart for the use of the public where human beings congregate 
in the quest of health, recreation or pleasure is prohibited when 
properly posted. Penalty $25.60. 


Shooting at Human Beings in Mistake—The old law relative to 
shooting at human beings in mistake for any wild bird or animal 
remains in effect with very heavy penalties. 


Accident Reports—A report of all injuries, including those self- 
inflicted, by gun fire, or with a bow and arrow, while hunting or 
trapping must be filed with the Game Commission at Harrishurg 
within 72 hours. Forms are available from the Commission, Penalty 
$25.00. 


Assistance in Accidentsa—Under a new provision in the law, any 
person who has inflicted injury to a human being with a firearm or 
bow and arrow while hunting or trapping must render immediate 
and full assistance, Penalty for failure $100.00 and license revoked 
for 10 years. 


GAME LANDS LAW 


The law governing the acquisition and management of State 
Game Lands, Refuges, and Publ'c Hunting Grounds has heen mate- 
rially improved, with special provision for the development of an 
extensive system of farm-game refuges and public hunting grounds. 
also for special wild-breeding areas, without public hunting grounds 
around them, to raise rabbits and other game for stocking purposes. 

The new Code }rovides for the estiblishment of two special 
archery preserves not to exceed 1,000 acres each upon which hunt- 
ing may be done with bow and arrow only with apecial permits 
costing $2.00 each, obtained from the offices of the Commission 
The Commission also may set aside special dog training and field 
trial preserves not to exceed 1,000 acres each. 


REGULATING BOUNTIES 
The Commission is authorized to regulate bounty payments as 
economic conditions, fur prices, and the prevalence of predators 
may justify. (See Bounty Resolution on page 32.) 
Claims for animals killed murt be presented to the Commission 
within 4 months, and birds must be forwarded to the Commission 


within 48 hours. 
* * es 


The foregoing resume contains the important changes in the 
new law as it affects hunters and trappers in Pennsylvania. Copies 
of the complete law are available from the Commission at Harris- 
burg so long as the supply lasts. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION OFFICIAL 1937 OPEN SEASONS 
AND BAG LIMITS FOR GAME AND FUR-BEARING ANIMALS 


Below is a summary of the open seasons and bag limits established by resolution of 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, under date of July 7, 1937, in accordance with 
the provisions of Sections 501 and 601 of the Act of Assembly, approved June 3, 1937. 
Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. The shooting 
hours daily are 7 a. m. to 5 p. m., except Waterfowl and Coots 7 a m. to 4 p. m. On 
November 1 no hunting before 9 a. m., which also is the opening hour on the first day 
of the seasons for male deer and for trapping raccoons and fur-bearing animals. Rac- 
coons may be hunted at night. The daily raccoon limit covers animals taken noon to 
noon. 


UPLAND GAME 


Bag Limits 
(Small game possession limit 2 days’ bag) 


— mice") Open Seasons 


























Bebon eet Gambel Quail, Valley Q 
obwhite Quail, Gambel Quail, ey Quail 
(combined kinds) 4 12 Nov. 1-Nov. 13 
Hares (Snowshoe or varying) 2 8 
Wild Turkey (see counties closed listed below)*.... 1 1 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only 2 8 
Blackbirds Unlimited} Nov. 1-Nov. 25 
Rabbits, Cottontail 4 pane 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox (combined kinds) 6 20) > PE IAS TTT... 77 
Squirrels, Red Unlimited Nov. 1-Aug. 15, 1938 
Woodchucks (commonly called Groundhogs)*~...... Unlimited Nov. 1-Sept. 15, 1938 
Raccoons, all counties by individual or hunting party 2 10 Nov. 1-Dec. 31 
Raccoons, by trapping, in counties listed below*** 10 Dec. 1-Dec. 31 
Bear, over one year old by individual........................ 1 1 Nov. 15-Nov. 20 
Bear, over one year old by hunting party of six 

or more 2 2 Nov. 15-Nov. 20 
Deer, antlerless, in certain counties****.................... 1 1 Nov. 25-Nov. 27 
Deer, male with 2 or more points to 1 antler........ 1 1 Nov. 29-Dec. 11 
Deer, male as above, by hunting party of six or 

more 6 6 Nov. 29-Dec. 11 





No open season—Reeves Pheasants, Hungarian and Chukar Partridges, Doves, Elk 
and cub Bears. 


MIGRATORY GAME 
(Possession limit one day’s bag) 





Ne DASA AAL A 15 Unlimited 
ee A. a eal 15 Unlimited Sept. 1-Nov. 30 
Ns scsiussinempusbo 4 Unlimited Oct. 1-Oct. 31 
EES Ae 15 Uahnitea 
Wild Ducks (Some species closed )..............sccseeee 10 Unlimited 
VEN SESS Cet ChAGOM ) secs nneskecesesievseeviveesccnecensvecse 5 Unlimited / Nov. 1-Nov. 30 
a ESE EI Aare ERC ee Oe eA ETE 25 Unlimited} 


(Ask Game Commission, Harrisburg, for full Federal Regulations.) 


FUR-BEARERS (Traps not to be set before 9 A. M. the first day of the open. 


trapping season for any fur-bearing animals or for Raccoons in open counties) 


ce nee ak Le L ._ St  led eae nee ee Unlimited Nov. 15-Feb. 28, 1938 
Muskrats (by trapping Only)...........0c..ccccccccoscsssscsssseccessees Unlimited Dec. 1-Feb. 28, 1938 
Beavers (by trapping only) in counties listed 

a sebinabionistessantosiore 3. Feb. 15-Feb. 28, 1938 


NO OPEN SEASON—Otters. 


*No open season on Wild Turkeys during 1937 in Clarion, Clearfield, Forest. 
Schuylkill, Venango and Warren Counties. 


**The season is now open on woodchucks until Sept. 15. Closed Sept. 16 to Oct. 31. 


***Counties open to Raccoon trapping: Bradford, Cameron, Carbon, Centre. Clarion, 
Clearfield, Clinton, Columbia, Crawford, Elk, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lackawanna, 
Luzerne. Lycoming, McKean, Monroe, Pike, Potter, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Tioga, 
Union, Venango, Warren, Wayne and Wyoming. Traps not to be set or staked out 
before 9 A. M. the first day. 


****Special open season for the killing of a limited number of Deer without visible 
antlers or horns, without regard to sex or size or weight, by special permit costing 
$2.00 in certain counties. Detailed information concerning number of permits which 
will be issued in counties declared open, when they will be available for issuance, etc., 
may be secured direct from the Commission at Harrisburg. 


*****Counties open to Beaver trapping: Bradford, Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, 
Clinton, Columbia, Elk, Jefferson, Lycoming, McKean, Montour, Northumberland, 
Potter, Snyder, Sullivan, Tioga and Union. Write Commission for detailed information. 
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COMMISSION RAISED 
MANY WILD TURKEYS 





Splendid Results Reported From New Wild 
Propagating Areas 





The seven Wild Turkey Propagating Areas 
established this year by the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission in the counties of Perry, 
Bedford, Fulton, Huntingdon, Franklin and 
Mifflin, have already begun to pay dividends. 

From these fenced areas, where gome 185 
selected Wild Turkey hens were placed to 
mate with wild tom turkeys, a total of 4,431 
eggs have been collected and 4,364 of them 
set in incubators at the State Wild Turkey 
Farm in Juniata County. 


In addition to this, thirty-seven of these 
stocked hens raised as many broods in the 
wild with a total of 437 young turkeys. Of 
the total number of hens stocked only 17 
were lost, and at the time of liberation only 
five of the 437 young birds had died. 


Chicks Thrive at Farm 

Of the 1787 chicks hatched at the State 
Farm from eggs gathered in these areas, 
only 396 have been lost. The birds are active 
and wild, displaying more of the wild char- 
acteristics of the native Pennsylvania bird 
and according to Charles W. Wessell, Chief, 
Division of Propagation, feeding and rear- 
ing methods have been devised to enable 
the birds to retain this wildness right up to 
the time for releasing them. 


All of the turkey hens used for breeding 
in the wild areas have been liberated, in- 
cluding those that hatched and _ reared 
broods. As a result, sportsmen in the Wild 
Turkey sections of the State are greatly 
encouraged by the Game Commission’s latest 
system for breeding genuine Pennsylvania 
Wild Turkeys. 





A 108 year old colored man applied for a 
gunning license at the office of the City 
Treasurer of Philadelphia recently. 

He is William G. Staples, Sr., of 142 
Jamestown Avenue, Manayunk, and he pro- 
duced a birth certificate showing he was 
born in Virginia on June 7, 1829. 

Mr. Staples is 5 feet 11 inches tall and 
well preserved. One of the license clerks said 
the aged man had been obtaining hunting 
licenses for years, but his age was not 
noticed until last year, when he sent his son 
with the application. 

The son had some difficulty in convincing 
the clerks of his father’s age, and Mr. Sta- 
ples decided this year to call for the license 
himself. 


A Canada Goose banded at the Jack Miner 
Bird Sanctuary, Kingsville, Ontario, was 
found recently at the W. K. Kellogg Sanc- 
tuary, Battle Creek, Michigan, some 290 
miles to the south, indicating a flight lane 
has been established between those points. 
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QUAIL BREAKS EGG 
LAYING RECORD 


Re 


Bobwhite Hen at Fisher State Farm Laid 
102 Consecutive Days 





For the second time in three years a little 
Bobwhite Quail hen has broken her own 
record by laying 102 eggs in that many 
consecutive days, 100 of these being fertile 
and producing a total of 99 chicks hatched. 

In 1935, this little bird, which is one of 
the four hundred selected pairs of breeding 
quail at Fisher State Game Farm, Schwenks- 
ville, set a record of laying for 85 straight 
days. This surpassed her own previous rec- 
ord of 80 eggs layed in as many consecutive 
days in 1932. 

Charles W. Wessell, Chief, Division of 
Propagation and Game Farms, says this 
record breaking performance is the result of 
the Game Commission’s effort to develop a 
fine egg-laying strain of native Bobwhite 
Quail breeders. Selective mating and careful 
feeding methods have been applied during 
the past several seasons at this State Farm 
with the result that the quail laid more eggs 
of higher fertility and better hatchability 
during the current season than ever before. 





Nebraska has been added to the list of 
States now operating their own Game Farms. 
It established a 40 acre propagating plant 
just recently. 





“Does a rattlesnake always rattle before 
it strikes? The answer is No. While patrol- 
ling in South Mountain during August, I 
came upon a large rattlesnake in thick, short 
brush. I was attracted by the movement of 
the snake as it coiled, but it did not rattle. 
I made two complete circles around the 
snake stepping not more than three feet 
from it at any time. It moved its head to 
face me at all times but still did not rattle. 
[ then drew my thirty-eight and shot it 
through the neck just behind the head but 
did not produce a rattle. The snake was 4914 
inches long and as thick as my arm in cir- 
cum ference. This is the second rattler I have 
killed this year that did not rattle. I would 
recommend that people tramping through 
rattlesnake infested territory use their eyes 
instead of their ears to safeguard themselves 
against them.—R. C. Anderson, Game Pro- 
tector, Adams county. 
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KING GEORGE GOES GROUSE 

HUNTING IN LUXURY “TANK” 

Crathie, Aberdeenshire, Scotland, Aug. 11. 
—(AP)—Hunting “tanks” will roll across 
Scottish moors tomorrow as the grouse 
shooting season opens. King George VI will 
be among the hunters. 

Well-known Americans who have leased 
moors include William Woodward, promi- 
nent turf man, and Herbert Pulitzer, Ed- 
ward Shearson, Henry C. Phipps, Herbert 
Scheftel and John Schiff, all of New York. 


The “tanks” are caterpillar-wheeled trucks 
which move swiftly over the rough ground, 
enabling the grouse shooters to cover ex- 
tensive territory. 


King George will use his new luxury 
“shooting brake” in which ten people may 
have luncheon in comfort. This brake, in 
which the monarch will sally forth from 
Balmoral Castle, is described as being even 
more luxurious than those which Indian 
maharajas have brought to Scotland at 
times. 


It is a mobile lounge, with special gun 
racks and drop type windows to provide first 
class visibility. 

The king is held to be a good shot. He 
always orders that the bulk of his “bag”— 
usually a large one—be sent to hospitals. 
Veterans anticipate a fine season for what 
is termed “the sport of millionaires.” 


Rentals of moors run into thousands of 
dollars and in a poor season it has been esti- 
mated that hunters, everything considered, 
have paid as high as $75 for every grouse 
shot. 

The record bag is held to be that of an 
eight-gun shoot which netted 5,971 grouse in 
three days. 

Mechanization has brought its own prob- 
lems. Gangs of poachers, crack shots who 
employ fast automobiles, plunder the moors 
and speed off to market with their kill while 
prices are high. 





NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“While blazing boundary line on State 
Game Lands No. 85 I saw a doe deer with 
three fawns. The fawns all looked to be in 
good condition but were having a hard time 
getting through the swampy land as it is 
very soft and water is standing almost knee 
high in many places.”.—Ambrose Eiseman, 
Deputy Game Protector, Clarion county. 





A number of the Refuge Keepers have 
been commenting upon the success of some 
of the operations which we have been con- 
ducting upon the Game Lands to improve 
conditions for wildlife. Somewhat typical of 
these comments is one by Refuge Keeper 
W. R. McClure of Clearfield County, in his 
weekly report of August 14th. He states, 
“The cuttings to produce game food and 
cover on State Game Lands were a success 
in this group. We have some places where 
grapevines are climbing over brush piles, 
on cuttings, and vining over felled trees, 
forming an almost vermin proof cover for 
game.” 


OPEN LETTER 


“While the Game Commission is usually 
cussed by a large number of hunters, I can- 
not help writing you this little note to say 
that the new regulations covering the hunt- 
ing of antlerless deer this season appear to 
have been very carefully and intelligently 
thought out. 

“The Members of the Commission had a 
real problem before them, which could not 
be settled in a barbershop or a cigarstore, 
and I want to congratulate them on the 
intelligent way they have handled it.”— 
Robert E. Rosenberger, Quakertown, Pa. 





CCC Camp No. 102, which has been work- 
ing on Game Lands No. 57 for a little more 
than four years, was abandoned during the 
latter part of July, and the Game Commis- 
sion and the sportsmen were sorry to see 
the outfit leave. 


The Camp had an excellent record of ac- 
complishments on this tract of almost 30,000 
acres of good hunting territory in Wyoming 
and Luzerne Counties. It constructed 23% 
miles of roads. These make it possible to 
better protect the land from fire and to get 
feed and salt into the mountains for wild- 
life. The Camp also constructed 36 miles of 
trails, cleaned out and painted twice 60 miles 
of boundary lines, cleared 112 plots of re- 
lease cuttings to provide better game food 
conditions, and planted more than 50,000 
trees. 


125 feeding shelters were constructed, and 
game was fed every winter. About 34% miles 
of stream improvement was carried on and 
assistance was given in stocking over 10,006 
legal size fish and 200,000 fingerlings. 


Springs were improved to make the water 
accessible to hunters and others using the 
territory. The Camp helped construct a new 
headquarters for the Game Refuge Keeper 
who has charge of the lands. Much time was 
spent in constructing the buildings at the 
Camp Headquarters and in building water 
lines, etc. 


A great amount of other kinds of work, 
such as lineal survey, stock survey, blister 
rust control, flood relief, etc., also was 
accomplished. 


The sportsmen of the State should feel 
grateful for the work which has been accom- 
plished by this splendid outfit. The terri- 
tory, which was almost inaccessible when 
first occupied by the Camp, is now fairly 
accessible although there remains a great 
many years of very useful work which could 
have been carried on. 





A game management program will be 
undertaken in the State of Ohio in connec- 
tion with the work of the Division of Con- 
servation. The Department has set up seven 
management districts in that State, each 
under a director trained in a special school 
conducted by the Conservation unit. 





One optomistic nimrod, who apparently 
is very superstitious, sent a four-leaf clover 
with his application for a special deer li- 
cense, no doubt in the hope that it would 
influence his being one of the lucky ones 
to come in under the quota. 
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“PROSPECTING” 


When we hear the word prospecting we 
usually think of it in connection with gold 
or other precious metal, but in this instance 
I am thinking of it in connection with game. 
1 wonder how many hunters do a little pros- 
pecting for game before the season opens. 
I would say not many, and yet such pros- 
pecting is well worth while. If we do not 
find a mother lode, or strike a bonanza, we 
are almost sure to find pay dirt. Knowing 
where to look for game when the opening 
day of the hunting season dawns is a great 
advantage in having a successful day’s gun- 
ning. - 

Before the season opens it is a good idea 
to go into the fields and woods as often as 
possible. If you cannot go during the week, 
go on Sunday. You will enjoy tramping 
through the woods much more than motor- 
ing along a crowded highway. Tramp slowly 
on these trips, and sit down occasionally; 
in this way you will see game if there is 
any in the locality. 

Mountainsides that have been devastated 
by the woodsman’s axe, are ideal cover for 
game, places that are a tangle of old tree 
tops, brush, and wild grape vines. This is 
hard country to hunt over, but go there for 
ruffed grouse. 

The wild turkey, the most elusive of our 
game birds, can be readily located by their 
scratchings and droppings. 

If grey squirrels are your favorite game, 
get into the hickory and oak timber, and 
find where they have been feeding; these 
places are readily identified by piles of cut- 
tings, or fine ground up bits of acorns, either 
on the ground or on top of stumps. 

Personally every year, a few weeks before 
the hunting season opens I go into the woods 
near home and do some prospecting. In this 
way I have found game in localities that 
have been reported shot out. 

Once in this way I found a small clump 
of hickory on a little bench near the top of 
a mountain densely covered with scrub oak. 
The ground was covered with cuttings show- 
ing this was a favorite feeding place for 
greys. 

It is a great sense of satisfaction to know 
before the season opens where you are going 
to hunt the opening day.—Clarence R. 
Walters. 





Hunters are warned that it is now against 
the law to use any automatic firearm to take 
wild birds or animals of any kind. You can’t 
shoot crows, chipmunks or any other wild 
bird or animal with an automatic. The law 
formerly banned the automatic for game 
only. Now it is banned for everything. 





All small game hunters are reminded to 
plug their guns before they take to the 
woods and fields this year. Under the new 
Game Code all magazine shotguns, except 
when used in hunting large game shall not 
contain more than three shells at one time 
in the magazine and chamber combined. 

For safety’s sake it is recommended that 
a plug be inserted in the magazine so that 
it will not hold more than two shells. This 
also will prevent unintentional violation of 
the law. 


GETS FEDERAL COOPERATIVE 


A federal cooperative conservation unit 
designed to emphasize particularly the re- 
search end of wildlife management was just 
assigned to Pennsylvania and the ground- 
work for this important program will be laid 
within a very short time. 


The cooperative unit will operate jointly 
with the Federal Government, Pennsylvania 
State College and the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, and will involve a series of 
studies affecting game birds and mammals. 


Pennsylvania has been extremely fortu- 
nate in being selected as one of the states to 
receive this cooperation. Others were in the 
running, but due to her reputation in the 
conservation field the Keystone State was 
tendered the award. 





A CORRECTION 


We wish to make a correction on 
Page 31 of the October issue in the 
Synopsis of the Pennsylvania Game 
Laws under the paragraph “Loaded 
firearms.” The line which says, “Upon 
any public highway between 5 P. M. 
of one day and 7 P. M. of the day 
following,” should read, “Upon any 
public highway between 5 P. M. of 
one day and 7 A. M. of the day fol- 
lowing. 











TO STUDY HAWKS—OWLS 


Extensive examinations of all hawks and 
Great Horned Owls submitted for bounty 
during the period November 1 to June 1 will 
be made by officials of the Game Commis- 
sion this year. In all probability this work 
will be placed under the Supervision of a 
competent biologist. 


During the. past few years these studies 
have been carried on jointly with the Biolog- 
ical Survey, Philadelphia Academy of Sci- 
ences, Carnegie Museum, Reading Museum, 
State College and Cornell University. This 
year, however, in order both to centralize 
and facilitate the work the Commission ex- 
pects to conduct the examinations in its own 
offices. One of the primary purposes of this 
new research program is to study the food 
habits of the Great Horned Owl, on which 
a bounty was placed beginning November 1 
this year. 


be made of 
goshawks and other hawks probated in mis- 
take for goshawks. 


Food analyses will also 
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ESTABLISH ARCHERY PRESERVES 


Archery fans throughout the State are en. 
thusiastically acclaiming the recent action of 
the Game Commission for providing two 
1000 acre archery preserves in which they 
can pursue their sport this fall. 


For quite a few years the “benders of the 
bow” have sought legislation which would 
enable them to hunt unmolested in restricted 
areas of the Commonwealth, and at last, by 
dint of much perseverance and a courteous 
approach to the problem, the recent Legisla- 
ture granted this privilege. 


The Game Commission at its meeting Sep- 
tember 30 approved the establishment of a 
reserve in the Allegheny National Forest, 
subject to Federal Approval, and one on 
State Game Lands No. 13 in Sullivan Coun- 
ty. Both of these areas will have been prop- 
erly marked before the small game season 
on November 1. 


Archers desiring to take advantage of 
these special reserves are required to pay an 
additional $2.00 license fee. Applications for 
archery licenses can be secured by writing 
the Game Commission at Harrisburg. 

The use of the bow is becoming increas- 
ingly popular in Pennsylvania and_ those 
who have never used this ancient implement 
of warfare in its more modern construction 
will be amazed at the proficiency and effec- 
tiveness which can be obtained through con 
stant practice with this age-old weapon. 

Hunting regulations are the same in effect 
for archers as they are for those who use 
the shotgun and rifle. However, there are a 
few specific requirements demanded of the 
bowmen that must be adhered to. 





The taxidermy Board created by the re- 
cent Legislature for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the ability of individuals who aspire 
to this profession before they are issued 
State permits will meet for the first time in 
the offices of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission at 1:00 o’clock Friday afternoon, 
October 15. 

The board, comprising Harold T. Green 
of the Philadelphia Academy of Sciences, 
Harold Fricke, Curator of Birds, Carnegie 
Museum, and Michael Kelley of Scranton, 
will formulate policies and make up an ex- 
amination stringent enough to adequately 
assure sportsmen of the proper mounting of 
their valuable trophies. 

No finer board could have been selected 
to administer these examinations. All are 
curators with national reputations. 


October 21 has been set aside as the final 
examination day, all applicants must report 
to the Game Commission’s office at Har- 
risburg at 9:30 A. M. of that date. 

The need for an examining board grew 
out of an increased number of non-qualified 
individuals who have been operating within 
the past few years, despite the large license 
fee which was established by the 1931 Legis- 
lature in order to eliminate the amateur. 

The examinations to be held October 21 
will be only for individuals who applied fot 
taxidermy licenses since the new law went 
into effect. 
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GAME COMMISSION STANDS PAT 
ON ANTLERLESS DEER SEASON 


Licenses Will Be Issued Beginning 
October 11 


At its regular meeting held last Thursday, 
September 30, the Game Commission de- 
cided to stand pat on its original decision to 
conduct a special antlerless deer season for 
three days beginning November 25 and clos- 
ing November 27, and to begin distribution 
of the special permits October 11th. 


Major Nicholas Biddle, President of the 
Commission, in explaining the action of the 
Commission asked hunters to allay their 
fears regarding any possible extermination 
of the deer. “To prove my statement,” he 
said, “all you need to do is look over the kill 
of bucks following previous antlerless deer 
seasons. More bucks were usually killed the 
year following antlerless deer seasons than 
at any other time, despite the fact that many 
feared the herd would be annihilated.” 


“At our meeting Thursday,’ Major Biddle 
continued, “we had before us numerous com 
mendatory letters as well as protests. The 
protests, including petitions objecting to the 
season entirely, asked that certain counties 
be excluded, or that the number of permits 
be materially reduced. 


“Notwithstanding the objections, the 
Commission found upon arrival in Harris- 
burg that more than 37,000 applications for 
doe permits were already on file, and that the 
quota for a number of counties had already 
been exhausted. Almost 20,000 applications 
were filed during the first three days, Sep- 
tember 15, 16 and 17, and since that time 
they have been coming in at the rate of 
about 2,000 applications per day. The office 
staff has been literally swamped and work- 
ing day and night to sort the applications. 


“After reviewing the entire situation, the 
Commission decided that it could not con- 
sistently make any change in the regulations 
announced in July, but to be fair to all 
tlasses of sportsmen and especially to ex- 
pedite the issuance of the desired permits, 
the Commission decided to modify the regu- 
lations so that permits may be issued to ap- 
plicants in the order of filing regardless of 
residence. In the meantime applicants are 
urged to be patient and not write the Com- 
mission to ascertain the status of their par- 
ticular application. It takes time to issue so 
many permits. 


“Under the original regulations, it was 
planned to issue permits during the month 
of October to resident applicants of the re- 
spective counties open to antlerless deer 
hunting, and after November 1 to applicants 
from other counties if the residents had not 
exhausted the quota. An analysis shows, 
however, that the residents of the respective 
counties were very largely represented in 
the early rush of applications. 
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“The Commission in its original plan 
agreed to issue only three permits for each 
deer that could be spared from a given area, 
which, in view of the fact that in a short 
three-day season it will require anywhere 
from four to seven or more permits to as- 
sure the removal of one deer, means that 
probably not over 12,000 to 15,000 antlerless 
deer will be killed. 


“Since more than 18,000 bucks were killed 
last year, and an even greater kill is expect- 
ed this year, the removal of this number of 
antlerless deer from the outlying areas 
where they are encroaching upon the farms 
and orchards and the remote badly-over- 
browsed regions should not adversely effect 
future deer hunting, as many of the sports- 
men fear. To the contrary it is believed the 
removal of these surplus animals will both 
relieve damages to farm crops and orchards 
and assure a better quality of deer in the 
future.” 


EXPLOIT HUNS AND CHUKARS 


More stress will be laid on the propaga- 
tion of Chukar and Hungarian partridges 
during the coming year than ever before. 
Possibilities of establishing these birds in the 
coverts of Pennsylvania in large numbers are 
becoming increasingly evident and game offi- 
cials expect to bend every effort toward re- 
producing and acclimating as many of them 
as possible during the next few years. 


While Hungarian partridges were first 
stocked in Pennsylvania back in 1925, and 
in limited numbers in following years, the 
Chukar was not. stocked until last season 
when 369 were released. 


Both birds are gamey, hardy, and should 
provide excellent sport in future years. Fur- 
thermore, they will relieve the burden of 
shooting on our native game bird species, 
such as grouse and quail. 


The Game Commission also expects to 
purchase about 10,000 Chukars providing 
that many are available in the market and 
providing the cost is reasonable. 


Ringneck pheasant and quail propagation 
this year overshot its mark to the end that 
the fall release of some birds may have to 
be effected due to lack of holding space at 
the farms. 


Under the Commission’s new policy only 
spring releases are effected, but a produc- 
tion of birds far exceeding their expecta- 
tions may necessitate earlier restocking un- 
less additional space can be found to hold 
over the additional supply. 


With funds for game propagation activ- 
ities at its annual saturation point the Com- 
mission will be forced to curtail its ringneck 
and quail program in order not to produce 
more stock than they can adequately cope 
with. 
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Do not fail to sign your hunting license. 
If you do it will cost you $1.00. 

Heretofore the penalty was $5.00, but the 
measure was seldom enforced. Under the 
Revised Game Code the fine was cut to $1.00 
and all violations of this regulation will be 
prosecuted. 

Suspending hunting license tags on a cord 
and hanging them around the neck so they 
can be used readily with any garment is also 
banned under the new Code. The tag must 
now be displayed and attached to the outer 
garment in the middle of the back. 


The right to hunt was denied 36 people 
in Pennsylvania by the Game Commission 
at its meeting on September 29, thus bring- 
ing the total list of ineligibles up to 224. 


The revocation of hunting licenses is car- 
ried on with the same determination to pun- 
ish the Game Law violator or the man who 
is unfit mentally or physically to handle a 
gun as is the war to curb the careless mo- 
torist. 

Under the revised Game Code approved 
by the Legislature this year the Commission 
now has authority to revoke hunting licenses 
in cases of drunkenness, and this law will be 
rigidly enforced. Any hunter who threatens 
the safety of his companion in arms de- 
serves the full penalty of the law and the 
Commission will see that he gets it. 

Revocations approved at the last meeting 
are as follows: 


Bradford County 

Perry Monroe, Granville Summit 2 years 
Clarion County 

Grant Aaron, Strattanville 2 years 
Clearfield County 

Lee Roy Duttry, DuBois 3 years 

William Stewart Mason, West Decatur 1 year 
Clinton County 

H. E. Barton, Lock Haven 1 year 

Benjamin Benshaw, South Renovo 2 years 

Mirril Girton, Drury’s Run, Renovo 1 year 

Frank Killinger, Mill Hall 2 years 

Charles 11. MceDermitt, Lock Haven 2 years 

Clyde I. Rachau, Castanea 2 years 
Elk County 

Frank J. Adams, Wileox, Pa 1 year 

Edward F. Clopp, Wilcox 1 year 

Angust Mattivi, Kersey 2 years 

Michael J. Polinski, Wilcox 1 year 

Frank B. Santony, R. D. Brockport 2 years 

David Sicheri, Kersey 2 years 

Vincent J. Sullivan, Brockport 2 years 
Franklin County 

Jessie Barnes, Fayetteville 1 year 
Luzerne County 

Patrick J. Ganard, R. D. No. 1, Wilkes-Barre 2 years 

Victor Elias Keen, R. D. No. 1, Wilkes-Barre 2 years 

John Long, R. D. No. 1, Wilkes-Barre 2 years 

Arnold Williams, 267 Mill St., Parsons 2 years 
Lycoming County 

George Berquist, English Center 1 year 

William Berquist, English Center 1 year 

Samuel] C. Bricker, 415 Hill St., Williamspert 2 years 

Thomas II. Ilolley, English Center 1 year 

Dennie Ladd, Allenwood 2 years 

Alfred Staggert, Allenwood 2 years 

Miles Staggert, Allenwood 2 years 
McKean County 

Lewis E. Windsor, Turtle Poin: 2 years 
Pike County 

Nicholas Eggenberger, Lackawaxen 3 years 
Tioga County 

Cecil G. Hackett, Westfield 2 years 

Jeptha Hughes, Tioga $ yume 

Edward Kenneth Yeager, Sabinsyille 2 years 
Venango County 

Dave A. Umstead, Polk 1 year 
Wyoming County 


Hartley L. Cruver, Laceyville 2 years 
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New Cumberland sportsmen erect brooder house. 


The Black Forest Grouse Trial Club will 
hold its second Annual Trial on Native 


-Ruffed Grouse, Saturday and Sunday, Octo- 


ber 23 and 24, on the Coudersport Pike, 23 
miles north of Jersey Shore, Pa. 


The Greenock Wildlife Protective League, 
numbering 360 members, recently celebrated 
its third anniversary. 

This organization released 500 rabbits and 
150 pheasants last season, and has an order 
placed for 500 additional cottontails for re- 
lease next season. It has a ten acre farm 
planted in millet for feeding game birds, and 
owns one of the finest club houses and shoot- 
ing ranges in western Pennsylvania 





Officers of the Consolidated Sportsmen of 
Lycoming County recently named Harry R. 
Gibson, of Williamsport, as director and 
appointed him as legal advisor of the execu- 
tive committee. Mr. Gibson is a very promi- 
nent attorney in Williamsport 


Mr. John Fignar, Deputy Game Protector, 
Coaldale, Pa., announces the recently organ- 
ized Forest & Streams Association of Coal- 
dale with a membership of 100, and more 
coming in every day. The members feel that 
the GAME NEWS has been a valuable 
aid in helping them form their association. 
Practically every member is an ardent reader 


of the NEWS. 


Over 250 members of the Shenandoah 
Fish & Game Association and their families 


attended an annual picnic and field day cele- 
bration at their new club grounds near Ring- 
town recently. 


This association is doing a wonderful work 
in Schuylkill County and numbers among 
its membership many who are extremely ac- 
tive. Probably none are more so, however, 
than its amiable president, Anthony Boxer, 
who devotes every moment of his spare time 
to the club. He is ably supported by a group 
of tireless workers, who, weary from endless 
hours at work in the mines, find pleasure 
and recreation in conservation work. 


The organization is raising its own ring- 
necks and recently completed a large hold- 
ing pen, in which there are now over 140 
seven-week old birds. Some of these will be 
released at the age of 12 weeks. Others will 
be held for spring release. 


The club also reports that there are over 
200 wild turkeys on the ridge back of the 
club house, all the offspring of eight hens 
and a tom released there a year or so ago 
by the Game Commission. 


The organization has its own stream im- 
provement project, and has developed a 
splendid system of winter feeding through 
the cooperation of the N.Y.A. and W.P.A. 
Feeding stations throughout the entire area 
are all marked and large black and white 
arrows indicate the number and general di- 
rection of each. 


Although the Association just purchased 
a site and club house last October, it has 
made tremendous progress in remodeling it. 
It is a two story structure containing about 
14 rooms, and when the rustic finishing 
touches are put on it, it will be one of the 
most attractive buildings of its kind in the 
State 
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CLUBS ADD 1,588 YOUNG PHEASANTS 
TO COUNTY GAME 


As part of the game restoration program 
undertaken in addition to the stocking by 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, six 
sportsmen’s associations in Lehigh county 
have during the past weeks, according to a 
combined tabulation made by Game Pro- 
tector William A. Moyer and Harry Paff, 
chairman of the local federation game com- 
mittee, liberated 1588 young pheasants in 
open hunting cover. 

The young game birds, ranging in age 
from seven to nine weeks when released, 
were procured free of charge from the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission through their fa- 
mous Fisher game farm, Schwenksville, as 
day-old chicks. When received from the in- 
cubators, the young birds were transferred 
to the six brooder units set-up by as many 
clubs in different parts of the county. 

From 1,949 day-old chicks, the 1,588 young 
pheasants were reared and liberated to pro- 
vide better gunning for local sportsmen this 
coming fall. When given their freedom prac- 
tically all the birds were, according to the 
report, full winged, able to fly and well 
marked. By far the majority were male 
birds. 

Of all the units, the best record was made 
by the Saucon Rod and Gun club, Coopers- 
burg, where under the supervision of Robert 
Yons 372 young pheasants were raised to 
nine weeks of age from an original allotment 
of 400 day-old chicks. This phenomenal 
showing by Mr. Yons represents a 93 per 
cent recovery for nine week old birds. Close 
to the mark of the Coopersburg sportsmen, 
the Macungie Rod and Gun club released 
277 young birds at eight weeks from an 
order of 332 day-old chicks. Major credit 
for this was due to Howard D. Heffner. 

In a game restoration program where each 
club paid for the care, equipment, and feed- 
ing, the following is the list of the organiza- 
tion, number of birds released, original 
order, and age of release: Alburtis Rod and 
Gun club, Alburtis, 233 out of 325, seven 
weeks; Macungie Rod and Gun club, Ma- 
cungie, 277 from 322, eight weeks; Lehigh 
County Fish and Game Protective associa- 
tion, Allentown, 348 raised from 400, seven 
weeks; Rural Sportsmen’s association in Up- 
per Macungie township, Trexlertown, 207 
from 299, seven weeks; Unami Fish and 
Game Protective association, Emaus, 15] 
from 203, seven weeks; and the Saucon Rod 
and Gun club, Coopersburg, 372 from 400, 
nine weeks. 

The townships stocked, as stated in the 
report of Protector Moyer and Mr. Paff, 
were Upper Saucon, Upper and Lower Mil- 
ford, Upper and Lower Macungie, Salisbury, 
and South Whitehall. The entire group re- 
covery was quoted at 81.5. 
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WITH THE CLUBS 


AN OPEN LETTER 


As I am sending in these permits I cannot 
help but think of the many problems con- 
fronting our Board of Game Commissioners, 
and as I read and hear about the much dis- 
cussed problem of “Doe Season” I wonder 
how some of our (so called) fellow sports- 
men really know the deer problems of our 
state, as well as other wildlife as it really 
is year in and year out. In my experience 
among sportsmen I am sorry that I must 
admit that the ones who condemn and find 
fault and are always dissatisfied are the fel- 
lows who are misinformed, that they are 
interested in their own selfish ideas and 
motives, that they are sportsmen for about 
two months out of every twelve months, 
that they have never helped in feeding game 
or game conservation programs of any kind, 
and as a rule do not even belong to a Club 
of any kind. 


I have also noted that in my many con- 
tacts with persons who are opposed to doe 
seasons, they have never been in the woods 
except when actually hunting, and that sel- 
dom have they seen what we call the “Deer 
Line,” especially in late winter. Being a 
farmer and naturally being interested in 
wildlife has put me in a position whereby | 
have been in close contact with nature. On 
our farm is located the James B. Yohe Gun 
Club, sponsored by the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie R.R. Co., Y. M. C. A., with a member- 
ship of over 500 and serving as secretary 
to this club for years has taught me a lesson 
on “Human Nature.” 


I have long ago discovered that the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission may be depend- 
ed upon to so discharge its many responsi- 
bilities to the sportsmen and farmers of the 
State to the best interests of all concerned 
and that when problems concerning them 
are confronted that they do not jump to any 
conclusion, but that they are based on care- 
ful study and many years of experience. 
—Fred C. Diedericks. 





The T. Clarence Marshall Seventeenth 
Annual Shot Gun Tournament, Yorklyn, 
DeL, across the Pennsylvania line about four 
miles, held August 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7, was one 
of the most colorful and largest attended in 
the history of the club. Marksmen, the best 
the world produces, came from fifteen states. 
The “Marshall Marathon,” 500 targets, at- 
tracted a field of forty shooters. Shooters 
from ten states took part, fourteen of whom 
were Pennsylvanians. 


Phil Miller, French Lick, Ind., topped the 
list, 498x500; Joe Heistand, Hillsboro, Ohio, 
runner up, 497x500 and right on the heels 
of these two great shooters came Alex 
Schwarz, Philadelphia, 496x500; E. L. 
Hawkins, Fort Wayne, Ind., 496x500; Ned 
Lilley, Mich., 494. Other Pennsylvanians who 
shot at the 500 were: S. M. Crothers, 485; 
D. E. Moore, 478; C. H. Mason, 476; G. H. 
Patterson, 446; J. H. Keener, 468; H. E. 
Brown, 469; F. McCormick, 479; J. M. Stin- 
son, 482; Harry Nice, 486; J. A. Messinger, 


479; Fred W. Hess, 472; W. H. Pearson, 
479; and R. E. Shirer, 470. 


With the professionals, three participating, 
J. B. Grier, Rockland, Del., was high, 496; 
Fred Toblin, Glassboro, N. J., next, 492; 
Norman Wright, Wilmington, Del., 490. 


“The Brandywine” Day, Thursday, Au- 
gust 5, attracted a big field of shooters. High 
guns were Messrs. Heistand and Miller, 175, 
all. In the shoot-off, the next morning, miss 
and out, Heistand went straight in 100, while 
Miller lost one. 


Pennsylvania once again demonstrated its 
prowess in trapdom, and Walter S. Beaver, 
Berwyn, went the route, missing a single 
target, while Mrs. Fred Hess, the Pennsyl- 
vania Woman Champion, with 165 took first; 
Mrs. Mary C. Conde, Morristown, N. J., run- 
ner up, 160; and Miss Betty Wister, Chest- 
nut Hill, Pa., third, 155. The shoot-off for 
the women championship, between Mrs. 
Hess and Mrs. Conde, was won by the 
former, the next day. 


George D. Baldwin, West Chester, in Class 
A, 173; Jules Marcey, Washington, D. C., in 
Class B, 17; H. B. Hostetter, Lancaster, Pa., 
Class C, 17; W. W. Thomas, Vineland, N. J., 
Class D, 162. High professionals, Norman 
Wright, 172. In Class C, J. H. Keener, May- 
town, Pa., was second with 168. 


In the doubles on this same day, Walter 
S. Beaver, turned the tables on his rivals, 
smashing 96x100 “rocks,” while Ned Lilly, 
who won last year, went down five in the 
century total. In the second class, L. G. 
Danna, Derrick City, Pa., winner of the 
1935 Grand American Handicap, won in the 
doubles, with 87 breaks. 


And on the final day came electric storms 
one after another and almost continuous 
rain. More than 150 shooters had gathered 
for the Handicap Saturday, August 7, 150 
targets from the 17 to 25 yards lines. The 
shooting didn’t get under way until after- 
noon and the last match finished at dark. 
Because of the rain many of the shooters 
withdrew, 118 remaining in the race. 


Dr. J. D. Beckman, Red Bank, N. J., and 
E. M. Alleman, West Fairview, Pa., stale- 
mated, 143 all. In the shoot-off the Pennsyl- 
vanian dropped two clays while the New 
Jersey contender lost five birds. Alleman, 
well known skeet shot, was the winner of a 
$450.00 gun in this shoot-off. Both shot from 
the 2l-yard line. The high guns were: Alle- 
man, first; J. C. Michael, second; George D. 
Baldwin, Jr., third; J. R. Johnson, fourth, 23, 
24, 25 yard line. 


From the 21-22 yards: First, Dr. J. T. 
Beckman; second, Earl C. Brightbill, Har- 
risburg; third, Ray Weidler, Bloomsburg, 
N. J.; fourth, Dr. I. S. Lilly, Stanton, Mich. 


Nineteen-twenty yard line: First, W. D. 
Blood, Rutherford, N. J.; second, H. B. Sim- 
mons, Telford, Pa.; third, H. E. Brown, 
Kane, Pa.; fourth, E. H. Hughes, Hughes- 
ville, Pa. 


Pennsylvania’s Civilian Rifle team, cap- 
tained by Charles F. Robbins, 1839 Forster 
street, won the Veterans of Foreign Wars 


Trophy team match at Camp Perry, Ohio, 
by scoring an 832. Washington State finished 
second and California third out of the sixty- 
four entries. 

The team comprised John L. Rodkey, Co- 
lumbia; Ammon E. Bell, Hummelstown; 
Walter Lach, Manor; Marvin B. Letcher, 
Wyomissing; Paul Abbey, Horne; Clair 
Kephart, Punxsutawney; George Robbins, 
Harrisburg; Major Thomas Kernaghan was 
team coach. 

Then the Pennsylvania team after winning 
the Class A trophies which included silver 
medals to team members, also won the Class 
B cash awards. 

The match consisted of ten shots per man 
at each range; 200 yards slow fire army 
standing, 200 yards rapid fire, sitting or 
kneeling from standing; 300 yards rapid fire 
prone from standing. The service army rifle 
was used by all contestants. 

In winning, the Pennsylvania team took 
the V. F. W. trophy from the Bend (Oregon) 
Rifle Club who won in 1936 with a score of 
373, nine points less than the score this year. 





Fourteen prizes were presented by the 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs of Lehigh 
County recently to hunters who killed and 
reported banded ringnecks during the 1936 
hunting season. 


The presentations were made during the 
meeting held at the North End Rod and Gun 
Club, Emaus. Game Protector Harry Rick- 
ert who headed the committee who arranged 
for the prizes made the presentations. 

Other members of the committee were 
J. A. Brown, C. J. Young, Charles H. Nehf 
and T. S. Cooper. 


The prizes and their recipients were: Tele- 
scope for .22 rifle, Raymond Roth, Palmer- 
ton; thermos jug, Lincoln Schaffer, 319 E. 
Walnut St.; sport glasses, C. A. LaRoss, 
Macungie; canvas duffle bag, Michael Bod- 
nar, Tresckow; canvas portage knapsack, 
John Trembin, Jr., Bethlehem R-3. 

Encased hand ax, Wilbur Held, 426 
Auburn St.; combination knife, Earl Bleiler, 
Breinigsville; unbreakable flashlight, Robert 
Mark, 123 Linden St.; gun case and cleaning 
rod, Malcolm Fry, 117 Apple St., Catasau- 
qua; Marble compass, Walker Schaadt, 214 
American St., Fullerton. 


Clay target for .22, Robert Fox, Freeland; 
lamp flashlight, Albert Baer, Slatington R-1; 
case knife, John Lickman, Silver Lake, Pike 
county, and large penknife, John Schlosser, 
Slatedale. 


The last straw in the editor’s cup devel- 
oped recently. A magazine salesman came in, 
and being unable to interest the pen pusher 
in any popular or fictional magazines, asked 
him if he would be interested in reading the 
GAME NEWS! The question almost floored 
the editor, who had trouble finding his voice 
long enough to tell the poor fellow that he 
was not only sitting in the office of the 
publisher of the Game News, but that he 
was talking to the editor. The man did not 
even know he was in the Game Commission. 
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That the unwanted house cat is the most 
numerous as well as the most serious enemy 
of small game and song birds has been defi- 
nitely proven by the University of Missouri 
Zoologists through a recent survey of stray 
felines in the rural sections of that State. 

Roctors Rudolph Bennett and Warren 
Onagel, who conducted the survey, esti- 
mated that there are 6,800 cats in rural Mis- 
souri including 280,000 strays. They also 
estimate that not less than 12,000 birds were 
killed each year by these animals. 

(Editor’s Note: This number must be 
ultra-conservative inasmuch as the cat is a 
hunter and a killer 24 hours of the day.) 





Years ago, when the Game Commission 
was but a small organization with limited 
funds and few powers, much of the valuable 
data which later aided in making Pennsyl- 
vania the famous game State it is today, 
had to be acquired by the personal effort of 
the men in the field. 

An outstanding example of the interest 
taken in the work by the early day officers 
is exemplified in the following notice: 


Scranton, Pa., October, 1913. 
Dear Sir: 


Will you kindly keep an account, as 
near as possible, of the amount and 
kind of game killed in your vicinity dur- 
ing the hunting season. This will 
greatly help the Game Commission in 
ascertaining whether there is an increase 
or a decrease in game. Also the number 
of hunting accidents with the names and 
addresses of the victims. 

Also, kindly advise if.there are any 
quail in your neighborhood, and if ar-’’ 
rangements can be made for their pro- 
tection after the season, as the Game 
Commissioners are willing to pay or 
furnish food to any farmer that will 
befriend our feathered friends. 

Yours truly, 
William Anneman, 
Game Protector. 

Mr. Anneman, Game Protector of Lack- 
awanna County, for twenty-three years, was 
one of the first officers to institute this 
method of soliciting. information on the 
game kill. 





It has been reported that there are over 
120,000,000 cats in the United States and 
that 65% of these are strays which are 
forced to forage for themselves. 





The eye of a pig is the nearest to a human 
being’s eye. Medical school professors often 
use pigs’ eyes for classroom dissection. 





Sign language was often useful to Indians 
in hunting, because they could communicate 
without alarming the game. 





Kangaroos are such slow eaters that a 
zoo meal may last a kangaroo four hours. 
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The black bear has quite a long list of 
vocal sounds whereby he expresses his feel- 
ings toward others of his species. He has an 
angry growl, a loud cough of menace and 
warning, as well as whinning calls and snuffs 
of various sorts; also a number of typical 
bawls. 





Ed. Dean spied a hawk in his hen yard 
making a valiant effort to secure a chicken 
dinner. Grabbing a mop handle Dean admin- 
istered a massage to the hawk’s cranium and 
upon the departure of said hawk’s soul ex- 
amination showed the Cooper had recently 
fled his falconier. His legs still bore the 
jessies used in training and handling hawks 
for the sport of falconry. 








REPORT ALL BANDED BIRDS 


In order to find out just what be- 
comes of the various game birds an- 
nually released, the Commission has 
adopted a policy of leg-banding all 
such game. 

If the program is to succeed, all per- 
sons killing banded birds must co- 
operate by reporting them to the Com- 
mission’s Division of Game Research 
and Distribution. Each report should 
state the exact location where the bird 
was taken, including the name of the 
general locality and the name of the 
township and county in which it is 
situated. This will enable the Commis- 
sion to determine the distance traveled 
_ by the bird and so give a full report 
to the hunter. 

Concerning this matter, it may be 
said that although the Commission of- 
fers no prizes for the return of “lucky 
number” bands, some sportsmen’s or- 
ganizations do so and a report to the 
Commission will render each hunter 
eligible to receive a prize. 




















A standard distress signal, consisting of 
three quickly repeated calls or visible signs, 
has been approved for use in serious emer- 
gencies in National Forests. Let’s adopt it 
in Pennsylvania. 





David E. Fisher, of Hummels Wharf, 
Pennsylvania, long known as “The Old 
Colonel” is eager to contact all hunters in- 
terested in bettering game _ conditions 
throughout the State. He would like partic- 
ularly to contact those who own bird dogs. 
Whether they are interested in them as Gun 
Dogs or Field Trial Dogs, makes no differ- 
ence to “Colonel” Fisher. Neither does he 
care if they have one or a dozen; he wants 
to hear from them all. 
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Not many wild animals live out their nat- 
ural lives and die of old age. 





A chemical that gives a good scent imita- 
tion of a skunk is used as a fire warning in 
some mines. 


Chasing starlings off their roosts at night 
may be doing them a favor, said Prof. Wil- 
liam Rowan of University College, London 

Prof. Rowan’s report indicated that star- 
lings so disturbed and forced to exercise 
were much further advanced toward breed- 
ing activities than their kin from the quiet 
countryside. 





The game and song birds have provided 
the observers and visitors at the landing 
field of the Mt. Pocono Airport much amuse- 
ment. Recently, when one of the observers 
was about to take the direction of the wind, 
a full grown ruffed grouse perched on the 
wind vane. The observer finally had to get 
the direction by the smoke from a passing 
train. This lasted for three or four days be- 
fore the grouse decided to leave. 

A wren also gave the observers some 
trouble when it persisted in filling one of 
the instrument shelters with small twigs, 
presumably to build a nest. Each time the 
dew point had to be calculated the observer 
had to remove a half peck of nest material. 
The little bird continued putting twigs back 
in the instrument for two weeks each hour 
after the record had been taken. A piece of 

p stiff wire was among the material, and this 
had to be taken by the wren endwise through 
the air holes, which were an inch and a half 
in diameter. 

The observer finally became tired of re- 
moving the twigs and the wire, so he threw 
the wire as far as he could in the deep 
grass. Each time the keen eyes of Jenny 
Wren found the wire and carried it back 
The strange part of the bird’s antics was 
that all of the time she was carrying the 
twigs and the wire to the shelter she had 
two little wrens in an open tin box care- 
fully hidden in the deep grass just a few 
feet away. 

Another peculiar phenomona at the air- 
port is the great flock of birds which follow 
the rays of light that come from the powe! 
ful beacon as it revolves around the stee! 
tower. Dozens of small birds of many spe 
cies are attracted to the light, just like the 
moth is attracted to the flame. After a time 
the birds become exhausted and fall to the 
ground. They rest awhile and again take 
off on their endless flight only to fall again. 

Perhaps the strangest of all are the birds 
which fly about and sing all through the 
night. It is believed the light from the 
powerful beacon keeps them awake; night 
seems day to them.—As told to Game Pro- 
tector Arthur N. Frantz of Monroe County, 
by Cecil J. Hoskinson, airport observer. 
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OUR WILD NEIGHBORS sy cari. poote 


(Falco sparverius sparverius) 


The little Sparrowhawk, scarcely larger than a Robin, is the 
smallest and best known of our hawks. It is often seen in or near 
cities, and along highways, where it perches on fence posts and 
telegraph poles, scanning the ground below for insects and meadow 
mice, which form its principal food supply. In summer it prefers 
beetles, grasshoppers, and other large insects, but in winter it 
feeds largely on the meadow mice and other small rodents that are 
abroad. While it sometimes captures sparrows and other small 
pirds, these form such a small item, that the name “Sparrowhawk” 


is unfortunate. 


One of the characteristic habits of the Sparrowhawk is to hover, 
or hang in one spot over a meadow, where it has perhaps seen a 
suspicious movement in the grass, and watch for its prey to 


reappear. 


tute the principal purposes for which this federal money should 
be spent. Predator control may be included where it will benefit 


wildlife. 


He suggested that the several officials present draft suggestions 
concerning the lines along which the states would like to expend 
these funds. It was made clear that after the allotment of funds 
is made, based upon previously agreed-upon projects, the state re- 
ceiving same will have entire control of the expenditure thereof. 

Resolutions of International Association: Among the resolutions 
adopted by the International Association was one recommending 
to Mexico that no bobwhite quail from that country be shipped 
into any state without the prior approval of the State, and another 
expressing the feeling that national and international conservation 
meetings should be consolidated wherever possible to reduce the 
time and money required to attend such meetings. 

Time and Place for Next Meetings: It was agreed that the next 


THE EASTERN SPARROW HAWK 


In April the Sparrowhawks look for some hollow tree or de- 


white eggs. 


serted woodpecker’s nest, where they can lay their five. spotted 


Later, the downy white young put in an appearance and with 
plenty of food, grow rapidly until they are ready to learn to hunt. 

The evolutions of a family of Sparrowhawks recently out of the 
nest, is one of the most attractive sights to the bird-minded enthu- 
siast, as the parents carry prey near the hungry young and teach 
them to seize it on the wing. Once out of the nest, they quickly 
learn to hunt for themselves. 


The Sparrowhawk in spite of its small size is very courageous, 


and will often dart at and annoy the larger hawks that happen to 

invade what it considers its home territory. 
While these little hawks are hardy enough to stand our severe 

northern winters, some of them migrate to Central America, where 


they feed largely on insects and small lizards. 


INTERNATIONAL GAME CONFERENCE-—corvon 


(Continued from page 4) 


joint convention shall be ‘held at Asheville, N. C., beginning June 
20, 1938, with the understanding that the conference proposed by 


Doctor Gabrielson with Game Administrators from all States may 


general approval. 


be held at the same time. This plan seems to have met with very 


Officers Elected: The International Association officers elected 
for the ensuing year were: Frank B. O’Connell, State Game 
Warden of Nebraska, President; Arthur L. Clark, Supt. of Fish- 
eries and Game, Connecticut, first vice-president; J. D. Chalk, 
Commissioner of Fish and Game, North Carolina, second vice-pres- 
ident; Roy P. Holland, New York, Secretary-treasurer; and the 
writer was elected chairman of the executive committee. 

Officers of the Fisheries Society; Commissioner I. T. Quinn of 
Alabama was elected President; Fred J. Foster, U. S. Bureau of 
Fisheries, Seattle, vice-president; and the writer secretary treasurer 
(even though he tried to have someone else elected). 


WILDFOWLERS HELP REPAIR DUCK FACTORY 


went bankrupt, and the area reverted to the 
province for non-payment of taxes. 

Poverty-stricken residents of the Grassy 
Lake area have offered to furnish the labor 
without charge if Ducks Unlimited will pay 
the cost of repairing excavating machinery 
left on the property by the original drainage 
promoters. With this machinery it is pro- 
posed to build an inexpensive dam across 
the main drainage ditch, thus restoring water 
to the area—and again making it possible 
for habitation for both humans and water- 
fowl. The cost of repairing the machinery is 
estimated at less than $1000, and the pro- 
vincial authorities have indicated their will- 
ingness to set aside the project as a perpet- 
ual waterfowl nesting sanctuary. 

Thus a great duck-producing marsh, capa- 
ble of turning out 500,000 or more ducks 
annually, can be put in production at a com- 
paratively insignificant cost. This is but one 
of many similar restoration projects pro- 
posed under the Ducks Unlimited program 
that will mean more and better gunning for 
the wild-fowlers of the United States. 

In the northern halves of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, Ducks Unlimited 
Proposes to preserve the unspoiled remainder 
of the great duck factory. This northern sec- 
tion is almost entirely unclaimed public 





(Continued from page 5) 


lands—the property of the provincial gov- 
ernments. Eighty-two per cent. of the ducks 
which breed in the mid-continental nesting 
range were found to nest in this limited 
region. 

To guard this unspoiled north country 
from the ravages of drainage, agricultural 
development and drought which have been 
largely responsible for the despoilation of 
our own “dust bowl” states, provincial author- 
ities are prepared to prevent unwise exploi- 
tation of the water resources of this region. 
Vast areas can be set aside, supervised and 
patrolled as provicion conservation districts 
or wildlife reserves—simply by executive ac- 
tion. Saskatchewan already has launched a 
movement to control egg-eating crows and 
other predators on the duck breeding 
grounds. Rewards totalling $4,500 have been 
offered by the province for the return of 
tagged crows. Hundreds of thousands of 
other crows are expected to be bagged in 
the search for “money birds.” 

The foregoing are just a few items in the 
Ducks Unlimited program which is sched- 
uled to get under way in the provinces this 
summer. State Ducks Unlimited Committees 
began the work of raising the wherewithal 
in May and the More Game Birds Founda- 
tion has contributed $50.00 toward the initial 


organization expense, including the cost of 
literature, formulating the program and as- 
sisting the duck hunters of the country in 
organizing their state committees. 

Rodney K. Merrick, of Swain & Co., Land 
Title Bldg., Philadelphia, is chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Ducks Unlimited Committee. 
Ledyard Hecksher steel company executive, 
and Edward Starr, of Drexel & Co., both of 
Philadelphia, are Secretary and Treasurer, 
respectively. 

Vice-chairman of the State Committee, 
heading up the organization activities in va- 
rious cities of the state, are: State Safety 
Director S. Weston Scott; Charles Forrer, 
Harrisburg; James H. Steinman, Lancaster; 
Lou R. Schmertz, Pittsburgh; C. N. Tull, 
Williamsport; Stuart Lehman, York, and 
Representative Mahlon F. LaRue of Read- 
ing. 

Among other Vice Chairmen, mostly of 
Philadelphia, are the following prominent 
Pennsylvania sportsmen: Charles J. Biddle, 
Charles P. Davis, Frank A. Sartori, B. Bran- 
nan Reath, Carl B. Ranterberg, Arthur 
Jones, R. Ellison Thompson, H. Percy 
Glendinning, Andrew R. McCown, Thomas 
Hart, Ralph H. Knode, J. Dawson Coleman, 
George W. Borton, Emory Bartlett, Livings- 
ton Jones and Joseph W. Lippincott. 
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THE TRAPPER-sepiak 


-one tangled up in a fox set he gets a pole 


about eight or ten feet long with a three- 
way prong, cautiously approaches Mr. 
Skunk, brings the pole down slowly over the 
back of the animal, then suddenly pins it to 
the ground rendering it helpless; (some- 
times a little odor comes, but not always). 
Then he slides down the pole and gives the 
rap. If illegal to take, as for instance in 
October when skunks fall into fox sets, it 
is easy to release the trap from the skunk 
while pinned down and help in a paralytic 
position, then a slide back up the pole to 
get away and finally a lift on the pole and 
the skunk goes free. 


The writer uses this method extensively 
in dealing with skunks and released no less 
than twenty-two of these animals from fox 
traps during one autumn. That leaves just 
two other fur-bearing animals to deal with 
—the wildcat and the beaver. The former 
has been hunted and trapped so persistently 
during recent years that their numbers 
within our forests have been reduced to near- 
extinction in most counties; the beaver can 
and should be taken by the drowning 
method. However, in a case of emergency the 
blunt end of the hatchet can be used to put 
either of these animals to sleep. Anything 
else that gets into a steel trap is easy to 
release. 


Without a firearm the trapper may lose an 
occasional opportunity to add to his collec- 
tion of furs; on the other hand, if he uses a 
firearm to dispatch trapped animais he sub- 
jects himself and his work to exposure to 
possible intruders. And would-be trapline 
meddlers are common in hunting season, the 
trapper’s busiest season. 

The trapper likes to be and feei alone in 


the woods. He does not like to mcet hunters 
who are apt to be too inquisiiive. He has the 


(Continued from page 8) 


ability of knowing how to get around peo- 
ple he meets in the woods without them 
discovering his real business. 

He can set his traps, one or a hundred, for 
any animal from the fox on down, even on 
the well-beaten woodland trail or path, and 
keep them in working order during the bus- 
iest month (November) without having 
them stepped on by man, but he cannot 
make them 100% proof against dogs or small 
game. He is, however, careful to avoid the 
possibility of having undesirable animals 
step into his fox sets. 


The ways of the fur-bearers are well 
known to the trapper yet he learns some- 
thing new almost every day. He knows 
where each species is apt to be found, 
knows what it eats, knows where it spends 
its day and where it will travel at night. He 
knows his animal by the telltale footprint, 
the “dropping”, the bit of fur, the claw 
mark and other signs. Then he knows where 
to set his traps to best advantage for best 
results. As a rule, he does not set at dens 
or holes, he prefers to get his quarry away 
from “home” if possible, in the more s2- 
cluded places where competitors or other 
people may not go. And, by all means, he 
likes to stick pretty close to the roadways; 
there is no need for walking out a half mile 
or a mile from the car. 


When he sets his traps he measures their 
setting with his keen eye and does it so 
accurately that almost in every case the 
descending pad hits the mark—the pan of 
the trap. He knows when to use bait or lure 
with his sets for best results. But he knows 
too when not to use bait or lure for best 
results. It works two ways. For instance: 
A rivulet shows that it is frequently used 
by minks and a trap is placed in a narrow 
spot. Use bait? No. Why? Because by using 


it, it increases the chances of getting some. 
thing other than what the set is intended for, 
How to account for that? There may be a 
half dozen or more other species of furred 
or feathered carnivore near. So the trap in 
the water waits for the mink, and if desired, 
the trapper uses a bait set nearby to lure 
the less desirable creature. 

The trapper’s game is a fascinating game, 
and the dyed-in-the-wool fellow stays right 
with it. He loves it, and as a result he helps 
to conserve the sport of hunters. He keeps 
under control those animals which con- 
stantly prey on grouse, rabbits, etc. The 
trapper is your friend and ally, Mr. Hunter, 
and keep him in mind as such. Even during 
the spring months while you are out ona 
tramp through the woods or casting on your 
favorite fishing stream you will cross the 
trapper’s trail and perhaps meet him but 
you may not know it. He is in the woods 
because he belongs there, because only by 
continuous search he can ferret out the 
things that interest him most. 


The fur laws of 1936-37 were all that could 
be desired. They suited him better than any 
such laws of any year of the past. 


There is an A.T.P.A. (American Trap- 
pers Protective Association) on this conti- 
nent with a membership of one million, and 
Pennsylvania has more members in this or- 
ganization than any other state; New York 
ranks second. So you can see, although you 
do not hear of him much, the trapper is not 
asleep. 

The platform of the association includes 
Opposition to the use of poison and elim- 
ination of cruelty in trapping, protection 
against the operation of the crooked fur 
house, protection to the fur buying public 
against the use of trade (untrue) names 
and so on. 


NUT TREE PLANTING—crimm 
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popularity of hickory smoked hams and bacon. The hickories are 
generally distributed throughout the state but they are not com- 
mon trees in the higher mountains. 

The hazelnuts deserve to be more extensively propagated as 
they provide both food and cover. These shrubs are frequently 
found along fencerows, roadsides, and as a constituent of hillside 
thickets throughout the state. The fruits, which ripen in late sum- 
mer or early fall, have a sweet, edible kernel. Many areas which 
are deficient in desirable cover could be planted with hazelnut to 
advantage. 


The ease with which all of the above species of native nut-bearers 
can be grown is not a matter of very general knowledge. All of 
them can be propagated by the simple expedient of planting the 
nuts in places suitable for their growth and there are many idle 
acres which could be profitably planted to the advantage of the 
landowner, our wildlife, and the sportsman. If each licensed hunter 
in this Commonwealth would gather and plant only one dozen 
walnuts, hickories, or hazels when he goes afield during the com- 
ing season that would mean in excess of six million nuts would 
be planted! If only ten percent of them actually grew it would 
mean an addition of over a half million potential nut-bearing trees! 
If we carried out this program every fall think what it would mean 
within a comparatively few years. 


No tools other than perhaps a sharpened stick are necessary in 
nut planting. It is even possible, when the soil is soft, to bury the 
nut with the heel of one’s boot alone. In general the nuts should 
be covered with about two inches of soil. Hazelnuts could be dis- 
tributed along rural roadsides, fencerows, in clearings, and in 
thickets. Walnuts, butternuts, and hickories can be planted in 
almost any open sites where the ground is fairly moist and fertile. 
It is well to avoid planting the nuts where they are apt to be dis- 
turbed or the young trees destroyed by farm operations or live 
stock. Likewise it is advisable to avoid planting in woods where 
there is dense shade as the trees require sunlight for favorable 
growth. Most of the nuts sprout the spring following planting and 
under favorable conditions the seedlings may attain a height of a 
foot or more the first year. If the nuts can not be planted imme- 
diately, or if it is desired that they be held for spring planting, 
they should be stratified in boxes of moist sand and buried during 
the period of storage. Under no circumstances should the nuts be 
allowed to dry before being planted. It is not necessary to remove 
the hulls from walnuts and butternuts before planting. 


This fall let us help Nature by distributing the seeds of the nut- 
bearing trees and shrubs and we will, at the same time, be helping 
our game by restoring a part of the essential food and cover which 
man has destroyed. It can be done. 
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NOW, NIM KNOWS HIS BULLETS—screy 





(Continued from page 7) 


lighted, then he asked, “Dr. Blank, what would you recommend for 
my 30-06, to be used on Pennsylvania deer.” 

“J would use a 220 grain Soft Point bullet,” replied the ballisti- 
cian, “for the following reasons: in the first place, your average 
shot is under 100 yards. The 220 grain bullet develops 2450 feet 
in your gun, which is about the proper speed to open up properly 
on average deer shots. You have a very brushy condition in your 
big game woods, under which the supervelocity bullets will often 
disintegrate before they have a chance to reach the game. The 
heavier, slower bullet will plow through these thickets, still intact, 
with force enough to deliver a smashing blow.” 

Dr. Blank put away his scholastic dignity and became a 
human being. He escorted Nim to an inner office and closed the 


door. An uninterested observer might have heard a sound not un- 
like the tinkling of glasses. When~they finally emerged, this ob- 
server might have noticed a brighter sparkle in Nim’s eye, and a 
knowing grin on the countenance of the erstwhile doctor of 
philosophy. 

“All right, Doc, then I’ll meet you at Lock Haven on Novem- 
ber 28th, and take you to a place where the smallest rack looks 
like that of an elk,” thus spoke up Nim. 


Dr. Blank put his hands deep in his pockets as he watched his 
newly found friend walk down the street. His trained ears caught 
the sound of someone whistling—it was the refrain of “It Aint 


‘Goin’ to Rain no More.” 


BLACK MOSHANNON PARK AND SKEET GROUNDS 


(Continued from page 9) 


timing for their singles as they use for their doubles. This means 
that all of these sixteen targets—or seventeen if the optional is 
shot at one of these stations—are to be taken at from 20 yards for 
outgoers to 12 yards or less for incomers. With two shot usually 
closer still at Station 8, you have only six targets left. Thus you 
can count on your skeet being pretty snappy shooting. 


On first seeing skeet, and especially on first trying it, the aver- 
age shooter—with a relatively small amount of wing shooting 
experience in trap shooting—wants more room. The targets are 
too fast. Seeing many of them shot at under 25 yards—incomers 
at 15 yards and less, down to 10 feet from the gun at the center 
station—he is liable to undervalue the sport, both as a recreation 
and as training and practice for field shooting. It seems to him 
that 30 to 35 yards for all targets would be the proper range. 


There is a simple cure for this. It is wholly unnecessary to go 
into the practical reasons why skeet arbitrarily must be shot the 
way it is. Just as unnecessary to prove that the average distance 
at which upland game birds are shot is less than 30 yards. All 
the shooter needs is to get into the game, with a suitable skeet 
gun that fits him reasonably well. Let him shoot one round of 25 
targets, and he cannot rest until he gets back to shoot another 
round. And in time becoming a regular skeet shooter, he realizes 
that skeet targets have to be thrown as they are thrown. 


He finds that those fast, close skeet targets are not so dazzlingly 
fast after all. He can hit them! Not all and always—oh, no! But 
he does succeed in hitting each and every kind of target there is 
in the skeet program. And he likes them all, even the snap shots 
in the center of the field, which everybody admits have no practi- 
cal connection with game shooting. 

All this, of course, pertains only to the average beginner at 
skeet. A confirmed choke-bore man may unfortunately remain 
aloof; for except by an expert using a 20-gauge, 28 or a .410, skeet 
cannot be shot with satisfaction with a full-choke gun. 


The one outstanding thing which every beginner learns—if he 
learns to shoot skeet—is GUN SWING. Without it there just isn’t 
any such thing as consistent success in hitting targets. To the field 
shot of average experience this is the one big lesson that skeet 
contains for him. The sooner he learns it the better for his prog- 
ress in skeet—and the better for his future success in hunting. 

Actually, it can be said without fear of valid contradiction that 
SWING makes up most of all that there is to wing shooting at 
game as indulged in by the average hunter. If he learns gun 
swing he becomes, very likely, a good game shot. If he does not 
learn it, he misses perhaps more than half the time—AND 
NEVER FINDS OUT WHY. The exceptional snap shot need not 
be considered, being in a class by himself, if ever actually found 
on the hoof. 

Any hunter who has not learned gun swing can learn it, per- 
haps easiest and best, by taking up skeet. 

And if you whittle the whole subject down to one fine point, 
this above all else is what skeet is, what it does: The essence of 
skeet is gun swing. It teaches you gun swing—drills you in gun 
swing—sells you gun swing. 

If gun swing is something you have not acquired, take up skeet 
even for that alone. It will be very must worth your: while. 
Aside from the practical consideration of improving your shoot- 


ing, skeet is, next to a good day’s shooting at game, a most en- 
joyable recreation and a fine competitive sport. 


You can shoot skeet every week in the year. This is done at 
numerous clubs, in nearly all kinds of weather. The men and 
women who have developed it, who are attracted to it and are 
making it universally popular, are hunters. They are the kind of 
people who gladly take the sport as it comes, if anything shooting 
with more zest when the wind is bad, or when it is raining or 
snowing. 

Mostly, skeet is shot solely for pleasure and practice. There are 
said to be about a thousand skeet clubs, besides the numerous 
private skeet fields. As conducted by clubs, now and then a club 
tournament is run off, and here the sport begins to show up as 
one of the best, as organized sport competitions go. 


Skeet is a good “gallery” sport always, and competition brings 
its interest out strongly. With only one shooter up at a time, the 
attention of most contestants and spectators on any single skeet 
field is centered upon that one shooter. With only one squad of 
five shooters at a time using the field—for a round of 25 shots 
each—there is plenty of opportunity for every man or woman, 
boy or girl, to show his or her skill to everybody. This puts them 
all on their mettle, keys them up to do their best. 

In all such club competitions the prizes usually are inexpensive 


merchandise awards. Many inter-club team shoots are shot on the 


basis that the losers pay for the winning team’s shells and targets. 
The teams are quite simply selected. Everybody can shoot, and 


the teams representing each club are the five shooters who make 


the highest scores for their club. 
The same practice as to prizes is carried out at the state, regional 


and national tournaments, with silverware, cups and plaques for 


trophies. Unlike trap shooting and rifle shooting competitions, 
skeet has not become a “money shooting” sport. Yet the big 


shoots draw capacity and over-capacity entries. 


It is at the big annual championship shoots that the sport is at 
its best. There you will see the most skillful wing shooting, the 
finest shotgun shooting form, to be found anywhere outside the 
hunting field. And right along with these, pervading the whole 
assemblage, you will observe as well a remarkable fraternity of 
spirit. Among all classes of shooters, all the officials and all the 
spectators, rich and poor, somebodies and nobodies, you will sense, 
too, a deep-rooted, genuine and ready spirit of fine sportsmanship. 
Somehow, skeet seems to be just naturally what you would expect 
to find it, too. For it is a hunter’s sport, modern, in step with the 
idealistic spirit of the times, and it started with a clean slate of 
its own. 

The Black Moshannon course has been under construction for 
the past two years. It is, as mentioned above standard in size and 
model, and is modern in every respect. 

A Field House has been built adjacent to the shoot for the 
accommodation of shooters, and there are also facilities for park- 
ing cars near the course. 

It is hoped that under the current program of cabin building at 
Black Moshannon there will be ample capacity for lodging trap- 
shooters in the near future. 

The course is under the direction of Mr. Edmund Loding of 
Philipsburg, an expert in skeet shooting, and by 1938 it is hoped 
that a Skeet Shoot Club will be formed at Black Moshannon. 
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WHAT IS IT—tverer 


(Continued from page 10) 


how lenient they are, Man has an inborn hatred of laws—he smarts 
under their restrictions. Some ignore the laws, others live up to 
the letter but not the spirit of them. They use the limits set by 
law as their goal to be attained every time they go afield. And 
we all know that such limits have always been far too big in 
proportion to the Wildlife that exists and the sportsmen who 
pursue it. 


For many years we acclaimed good sportsmanship the act of 
obeying the laws on seasons and limits. Today we know it is poor 
sportsmanship in many cases, good in others. 


For example, take the sportsman who has only a day or two 
once a year to go hunting or fishing. That man is well within 
the bounds of good sportsmanship when he takes his limit. 

But take one like myself, one whose work allows him to go 
forth many times. Were I to take the limit every time my toll of 
Wildlife would be enormous. Regardless of the law, I have no 
right to take that amount. Simply obeying the law would be rotten 
sportsmanship on my part, both toward Wildlife and my less for- 
tunate fellow men. In order to be a real sport, I have to set a 
much lower limit for myself. 


The same viewpoint applies to one’s skill in any sport. A poor 
shot or beginner is justified in using a gun which gives him the 
best chance of hitting game. As his skill increases, then good 
sportsmanship demands that he increase his handicap by using 
smaller guns. 


In fishing it is the same. The boy or tyro is well within sports- 
manship limits when he keeps a 6 or 7 inch trout, while one who 
has learned the game would be a poor sport if he kept one that 
size, unless it has been injured. As one’s skill increases, so should 
his restrictions become more rigid and self-imposed. Laws have 
nothing to do with it, our legislatures are far behind the imme- 
diate needs of the present. 


Sportsmanship covers a far greater field than just the amount 
of Wildlife we kill or let go. It takes in our actions toward the 
rest of Wildlife, our fellow sportsmen and those who own the 
habitat in which our Wildlife lives. 

In our relation to the rest of Wildlife, it is not only sportsman- 
ship but darn good conservation to do all in our power to improve 
conditions so that Wildlife may live more abundantly by creating 
better food and cover for them, may live undisturbed by being 
left alone out of seasons, protected by the elimination of vermin 
and violators and by refraining from dog training during mating 
and breeding seasons, by using flushing bars when harvesting, and 
by providing food and shelter in bad weather. 

Of utmost importance it your attitude toward wounded game. 
Never leave it to die or suffer if it is in your power to find it and 
kill it. Don’t give up easily, but hunt and hunt again until you 
know it is impossible for you to find it. Then hunt once more. 


There is sportsmanship in the methods which are used in hunt- 
ing or fishing. Certain methods may be used by some and be 
perfectly all right while for others, it would be all wrong. I 
wouldn’t deny a youngster the right to use live bait while for 
adults it may be poor practice. In some sections a large hunting 
party may be necessary; in others, it may be the worst kind of 
sportsmanship. This has already been recognized in the new laws 
of Pennsylvania whereby parties of more than 5 are prohibited. 
To sweep a cover clean by large numbers does not give your game 
a sporting chance. And it is not good conservation. After all, 
sportsmanship and conservation go hand in hand. 





This also applies to how much we take from any given cover 
A bevy of quail is flushed, a few birds shot. A real sport will pass 
on and not destroy the covey—that is good sportsmanship. A fish- 
erman finds a good pool and takes a couple of good fish. The 
sportsman goes on, he doesn’t try to catch every fish in the pool 


This leads us up to our relation to our fellow sportsmen. Bevies 
left in the cover means sport for others—fish left in pools means 
the same thing. Good sportsmanship demands that we consider 
the other fellow and his right to his share of the fun. 


Therefore it behooves us not to do anything which will destroy 
his rights. If another is first in some cover or pool, we should go 
find another for ourselves, not butt in and destroy his chances of 
fun as well as our own. We should not commit acts which might 
cause restrictions to be put on our or his privileges. We all know 
that, if it were not for those who abuse their privileges, destroy 
and steal and pollute and in other ways act as poor sports, most 
of our lands and waters today would not be posted against the 
sportsmen. The thoughtless, reckless and unlawful elements among 
those who hunt and fish have done more to spoil our outdoor life 
than any other one thing. Good sportsmanship will, in time, elim- 
inate much of this condition. 


How, you may ask, can this be accomplished? There is only one 
way that I know of and is through education. Educate those whe 
are sportsmen or that would be sportsmen into the spirit of goo¢ 
sportsmanship. 


I haven’t too much faith that much can be done with those whe 
are already grown up. They have been taught a different meaning 
of the word than it has today or, should I say, must have to meet 
present conditions. We have many who know its meaning but we 
need many more. In fact, everybody should know. 


The one real solution is to start young—take our youth and 
instill in his mind and consciousness the basic truths of sports- 
manship. When he grows up he will be ready to do something 
about it and want to do it. Thus we will bring into being a rea! 
force which will be able to put sportsmanship into practice. 

Let us start by putting this knowledge into our schools from 
the very beginning, before any other ideas can be formulated in 
the young mind. Teach sportsmanship as an inherent part of our 
love for our fellow man and nature. If we do, the next generation 
will know what sportsmanship really means and live it. 


Then we can feel secure in the knowledge that hunting ané 
fishing will be there for future generations. I shall want my 
children to enjoy them. I’ll bet you'll want yours to enjoy them. 
too! 






WHERE DO DEER AND 
RABBITS FEED 
(Continued from page 15) 
It is expected that periodic examinations 
of the recently-established plots on the Kane 
Experimental Forest will continue to fur- 
nish information on the feeding habits of 
game, though the primary purpose of the 
work is to evaluate the influence of deer and 
rabbits on the process of forest regeneration. 


Aviators seldom encounter birds 5,000 feet 
above ground, and few are seen above 3,000 
feet except in regions high above sea level. 


According to a treaty with Mexico, North 
America’s migratory songbirds cannot le- 
gally be sold as cage birds except to zoos 
and other scientific institutions. 














REPORT YOUR GAME KILL 
PROMPTLY 





The new game code provides 
a penalty of $2.00 for failure to 
report your game kill by Janu- 
ary 16. 
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HITS AND MISSES—Mostly Misses—sweicart 


(Continued from page 13) 


known a grouse to lie to point as this bird 
did. When it thundered from cover, it 
seemed that the air from its pinions beat 
inte my face. That shot had to be right and 
somehow it was. Pat seemed to like particu- 
larly the way it nestled between her jaws 
as she brought it in. There may be other 
days like this in the years to come, but of 
one thing this humble bird hunter is most 
certain, no day afield can ever surpass it. 


Other incidents, too, occupy coveted posi- 
tions in memory. Following the disastrous 
winter of 1936, the writer, in common with 
many other quail hunters, decided last 
autumn to give the covies a rest. That meant 
gaudy cock ringnecks on the first day of the 
season, birds with which Pat was not at all 
familiar. Grown accustomed to freezing 
staunchly on the scent of quail or grouse, 
I had reason to doubt her ability to handle 
ringnecks, with their tendency to run before 
the dog. On that first morning, her initial 
point produced five hens and two cock birds. 
Easy shots, right in the open, those two 
cackling ringneck roosters escaped without 
loss of a feather. It isn’t all imagination 
when I say that Pat regarded her master 
with a glance somehow akin to slight dis- 
taste after this incident. Later, one of these 
cocks crumpled before the gun in a thick 
woods to which it had flown, and not very 
long after that, a second weighted down the 
game pocket. The credit, I figure, goes 
largely to Pat. 

I've rambled along to an extent by this 
time that will probably cause my good 
friend, Leo Luttringer, the editor of the 


GAME NEWS, very strong misgivings as 
to the advisability of printing this hodge- 
podge of recollections. A fitting way to 
close, it seems, will be mention of the wild 
turkey incident. 


Pennsylvania has such a diversified list of 
game birds and animals that one of the 
greatest charms in hunting her covers rests 
in that well known feeling “you never know 
what will come next.” That old wild turkey 
tom in the hill country, not far distant from 
the scene of my most golden hunting mem- 
ory, typifies this saying to a nicety. To 
illustrate: 

During the fall of 1936, my hopes con- 
cerning Pat as a grouse dog were definitely 
on the upgrade. Cat-footed in the brush and 
coming in nicely in her grouse-work, she 
gave definite promise. On this particular 
afternoon, she was carefully working a 
thicket of sumach on the sun side of the 
ridge below the crest where I was standing. 
Mere chance, certainly it was only that, 
prompted me to glance over an isolated 
cornfield, and for a moment I could scarcely 
believe my eyes. Crouched behind a shock 
on the edge of the timber was the biggest 
wild turkey gobbler 1 had ever seen. One 
hundred yards, conservatively speaking, is 
a shot a man will not even attempt with a 
close-choked gun, let alone the light open 
gun that I was using. Here’s where strategy 
is called for, thinks the writer, and what a 
punk thought it turned out to be. Carefully, 
I tiptoed below the crest of the hill and 
made my way through the brush to a point 
about opposite from which I judged the big 
bird to be. When my old brown fedora was 
poked above the summit at the “right spot,” 


DOES PREDATOR CONTROL 


(Continued from page 11) 


all kinds of predators and today we do not 
have a man on any refuge in Pennsylvania 
who is not a first class trapper. 

We killed 87,000 predators last year, at a 
cost of $1.33 each to the sportsman, and in 
California they killed 1,500 at a cost of $46.50 
each. A gray fox will kill 100 rabbits a year 
easily. Therefore it cost the sportsmen of 
Pennsylvania $100 a year to feed the fox. 


Pennsylvania outdoor folks who are inter- 
ested in the great clan of predatory birds, 
including the hawks, vultures, kites and 
eagles, will greet with delight a new book, 
“Life Histories of North American Birds of 
Prey,” just published by the United States 
National Museum. 

The book, perhaps the most complete and 
interesting ever to deal with this group of 
feathered raiders, is the tenth in a series of 
bulletins on the life histories of North Amer- 
‘can birds, written by A. C. Bent, widely 


Without the very best of vermin control 
in Pennsylvania, small game will be scarce. 
I have given trapping demonstrations all 
over Pennsylvania but there is still a lot of 
work to be done along that line. 


In 1922, West Virginia sent a man in to 
Pennsylvania to travel with me, and learn 
trapping. He stayed ten days and saw me 
put on several trapping demonstrations. He 
went back and commenced teaching trap- 
ping for the Game Commission of West Vir- 


NEW BOOKS 


known eastern ornithologist, and published 
by the Museum. 

It begins with the great California Con- 
dor, largest of the birds of prey, existing 
today in dwindling numbers in the remote 
fastnesses of southern California, and con- 
cludes with the osprey or fishawk, dweller 
of the northern wilderness, found commonly 
in some sections of Pennsylvania. 

Considerable attention is paid to the food 
habits of each hawk, vulture, kite and eagle. 
Bent makes no attempt to defend the birds 
against the charges of taking game birds, 


that turkey had vanished as only the smart- 
est bird in the Pennsylvania footihlls can 
fade away. Well, of course, I had to con- 
firm my belief that I wasn’t seeing things. 
There was a slight skift of snow on the 
ground, and, sure enough, there were the 
padmarks of a giant gobbler, and an ear of 
corn, half eaten, to further confirm his pres- 
ence. The worst was yet to come. 


Pat, having completed her ridge slope rec- 
onnoitering, breezed by me and entered the 
brush behind the shock. That corn shock 
wasn’t the only one present during the next 
minute. Out of the brush about 75 yards 
away broke that giant tom, his beard of 
such proportions that I have slight hope of 
ever seeing anything like it again. It was a 
long shot, but a hunter in that predicament 
will take a long shot, even if he’s carrying 
an open gun. In the left barrel was a 
slightly heavier load of 7% shot than that 
in the right. In response to this shot, the 
giant bird seemed to swerve momentarily in 
his stride, and for one breath-taking instant 
I thought he might go down. But he righted 
himself, like the lord of the foothills he was, 
and I'll remember to the last the magnificent 
spectacle that great bird made as he took 
to wing. Pat apparently hadn’t even a sus- 
picion of the noble quarry she had routed, 
but just in passing, I figure, had she been 
an eye-witness to this episode, she’d have 
soulfully and mutely made a canine resolve 
that her master steer clear in future of ali 
wild turkeys and such. 

Funny, isn’t it, how this tang of frost in 
the air brings to those of us who love to 
hunt and fish thoughts of the grandest sports 
a man may engage in? 


PAY? —LOGUE 


ginia. Last year over 12,000 foxes were 
caught in that state and the fur value 
amounted to $469,137.68. 

In January, 1937, I started over the State 
on predator control work traveling two 
weeks with each Supervisor. I met almost 
all of our men, and instructed them in trap- 
ping, put on hundreds of demonstrations, 
and lectured on the necessity of predator 
control in every county except Philadelphia 
and Allegheny. 


small mammals, poultry or other animals. 
Neither does he assail these flesh-eaters as 
destructive. He records their food habits ac- 
curately and in detail and allows the reader 
to judge the bird on its record. 

The book will appeal to all who are in- 
terested in the birds of prey, their grace in 
flight, their boldness and courage. It is illus- 
trated with 192 plates showing pictures of 
the adult birds, their nests, eggs, young and 
nesting locations. It may be obtained from 
the National Museum at Washington. 
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BUFFALO NUT (pyruLariA PUBERA) 


By DR. E. M. GRESS 


T is often difficult to know, some- 

times impossible even to assume, 
how a plant acquired a common 
name. However, all parts of this 
shrub contain an oil which is quite 
acrid but apparently relished by some 
animals, and it is said that the leaves 
and branches are greedily eaten by 
cattle. If cattle eat the shrub no 
doubt it was also eaten by buffalo, 
elk and other animals, which may 
be the reason for its being called 
buffalo nut, elk nut, and buffalo oil. 

Buffalo nut is, indeed, a peculiar 
shrub which has a limited distribu- 
tion. While there are two trees be- 
longing to the same genus found in 
Asia, this is the only species found in America. It extends from 
southern Pennsylvania, mostly in the mountains, to Georgia and 
Alabama. 

Seldom do we find shrubs of its nature that are parasitic on the 





roots of trees. When growing near hemlock (Tsuga) trees it seems 
to attach its roots to those of the hemlock. The same habit has 
been observed in connection with black oak, and again specimens 
are found that are apparently independent of any host. Is it, like 
the habits of some people, an old habit nonessential to its exist. 
ence which it is making an effort to abandon or is it a new one 
which it is attempting to acquire? 

Buffalo nut is a branching shrub from three to fifteen feet high 
with alternate, finely pubescent leaves which are from three to five 
inches long, sharp pointed at both ends and usually widest above 
the middle. The margin is entire, and the whitish midrib and veins 
are very prominent on the underside. Some of the flowers may be 
perfect, but ordinarily the staminate and pistillate are borne on 
separate shrubs (dioecious). They appear about May in clusters 
at the ends of the branches. The greenish flowers are small. The 
calyx is from three to five-parted. There are no petals, and the 
staminate flower contains from three to five stamens. The pistillate 
and perfect flowers contain one short pistil, the ovary of which 
develops into the nearly round or somewhat pear-shaped fruit, 
which is nearly an inch long when mature of a yellowish color, and 
crowned with the lobes of the calyx. 

The shrub is of no particular value and is rarely cultivated as an 
ornamental. 





BOUNTY RESOLUTION 


soya | Bounty Payments—The Com- 
mission, following conferences with mem- 
bers of its staff and others, carefully con- 
sidered the wisdom of changing the rate of 


for adults, and that $1.00 be paid for fledg- 
lings, for all birds killed between Novem- 
ber 1 and May 31, inclusive. 


mission being hereby authorized and directed 
to certify the same as and for the act of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. 


























bounty payments, and after lengthy discus- 
sion, upon motion made and unanimously 
agreed to, the following resolution was 
adopted: 


WHEREAS, the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission is of the opinion that it is desirable 
and necessary for the better protection of 
game to pay rewards of bounties to encour- 
age the killing of certain predators through- 
out the Commonwealth, that the bounties 
heretofore paid for the destruction of various 
predators are no longer justifiable, and that 
other predators should be added to the list 
of birds and animals upon which bounties 
are paid; 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 
That the Commission, acting under the pow- 
ers and authority vested in it by the pro- 
visions of Article XI, Sections 1101 and 1102, 
of the Act of Assembly approved June 3, 
1937 (Act No. 316), entitled, “An act con- 
cerning game and other wild birds and wild 
animals; and amending, revising, consolidat- 
ing and changing the laws relating thereto,” 
hereby change the rate of bounty heretofore 
paid for the killing of certain birds and ani- 
mals, remove the bounty heretofore paid for 
certain animals, and add certain birds to the 
bounty list, effective on and after October 1, 
1937, said rates of payment to be made for 
all birds and animals killed in a wild state 
in the Commonwealth only, and presented 
on and after said date regardless of any 
prior date of killing, when presented in the 
manner and under the conditions stipulated 
in the act aforesaid, the new rate of pay- 
ment to be as follows: 


1. Wildcat—That the bounty on the wildcat, 
commonly known as bobcat, be removed 
fox be continued at $4.00, as in the past. 

2. Gray Fox—That the bounty on the gray 
entirely. 

3. Weasel—That the bounty on the weasel 
be reduced to 50c, instead of $1.00 as 
heretofore. 

4. Goshawk—That the bounty on the gos- 
hawk, heretofore $5.00, be reduced to $2.00 


5. Great-Horned Owl—That bounty of $2.00 
be paid for adult great-horned owls, and 
$1.00 for fledglings, for all birds killed be- 
tween November 1 and May 31, inclusive, 
this bird not previously having been in- 
cluded in the bounty list. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That 
the foregoing rates of bounty shall continue 
in effect until conditions justify further 


changes, at which time notice as required 
be published. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That 
the foregoing resolution shall be duly pub- 
lished in accordance with the provisions of 
Section 1102 of Article XI of the act afore- 
said in the August, 1937, issue of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA GAME NEWS, off the press 
prior to August 1, and this change in the 
rate of bounties shall be brought to the at- 
tention of the public through other available 
channels, the Executive Director of the Com- 





HONOR ROLL 


(Continued from Back Cover) 
COOPERATOR AREA LEASED 


Owen A. Schaeffer............... 31.0 acres 
E. Marie Reed, Owner; H. O. 

Kunkle, Tenant ..........-..--. 15.0 « 
Henry B. and Bella R. Cartisle.. 36.0 “ 
John H. and Alice D. Scheifiey... 14.0 * 
Frank F. and Maude P. Seidts.... 3.0 « 


Victor and Mary Anderson, Owners; 





Harlan H. Simmons, Tenant... . 63.0 “ 
Charles and Carrie B. Skeen..... 29.0 
"=. 2S 16.0 “ 
John W. and Anna B. Shaffer.... 25.0 “ 
Oliver C. Commer .....-ccsecseses 36.0 “ 
John R. and Clara L. Plummer.. 100.0 “ 
WE encase touts e¥ wane o's 40 * 

2,084.0 “ 
Refuge Units Total..... 274 acres 
Safety Zones Total..... 825 “« 
Open to Hunting....... 1,885 “ 





SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
$.50 PER YEAR 


check 


Enclosed find money order 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS for 





PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
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NOTE: Make all remittances payable to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Department of 
Revenue. (STAMPS WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED.) 


Please Check 
NEW RENEWAL 
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Courtesy of Fronticrs Magazine 


THE EASTERN SPARROW HAWK (Story on page 27) 
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PROJECT No. 12—MONTGOMERY 


COUNTY 
COOPERATOR AREA LEASED 
Wendel F. and Cecelio Istenes.... 35.0 acres 
Christ and Mary Leffel 64.0 « 
Walter J. and Bertha E. Wolfe.. 205.0 “ 


National Iron Bank of Pottstown 
formerly owned by Sam 8S. Bliem 107.0 


Fleta Rogers 
Nora Frey 
W. G. and Maggie Saylor 
Elisworth and Mammie Rhoads. 
George W. and Margaret Burns... 
Harry W. Buchert, Ex. for 
Ellen L. Buchert estate 
Stanley Swinehart 
& HE. amd Moewn DB. Fry. ...cciccces 
oO. B. Lessig 
Paul and Julia Istenes 
S. A. Meloy 
John Kozak 
Ksawer and Lucijai Sitko 
Chester Liss 
Howard B. and Alice Landis 
R. Harold and Ira R. Moses 
John and Sohia Piechota 
Joseph W. and Elsie E, Kunkle. . 
Ida L. Keim 
Samuel N. Porter, 
John E. Warfel and Wife 
Abraham Updegrove 
Miron and Olga Koval 
Harry Groff and Wife 
Harry W. Buchert, 
Raymond C. Hartenstine 
Frank Updegrove 
Sam J. Kurtz, Owner; John 
R. Miller, Tenant 
Victor Eppstein 
Elwood M. and Katie B. Weiden- 


baugh 
Daniel L. and Laurel E. Mayberry 


Lloyd W. and Elsie 8S. Norton. 
Elmer A. Snell 
W. C. and Sallie Snell 


Lewis Cambell, Jr. 
H. O. and Catherine Kunkle. . 


Oliver R. Rhoads 
Stanley Kuterbach 
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